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EUROPEAN DATE LINE 
by PATRICK MAITLAND 15s. net 
Not only a thrilling issn Coes yaried adventures but also 
a shrewd commentary on affairs in the Balkans.— 


COLDS 


.... hereisa suggestion 


| Take two Serocalcin tablets daily, for thirty 
consecutive days. If your general level of 
health is reasonably good you can then look 
forward to three to four months immunity 
from colds. 

A 30-day course of Serocalcin must necessarily 
be an experiment; but it is an experiment that 
is usually successful because many people 
‘*respond’’ to Serocalcin, which is thought to 
act by stimulating the natural resistive capacity 
of the body against invading organisms that 
cause colds. 

Serocalcin is not a ‘‘drug.’’ It can be taken 
by adults and children with perfect safety. 
Your Doctor or Chemist will tell you more 


Yorkshire Evening News. 
The book is a guide as well as a record.—Liverpool Post. 
Will be of use to the serious reader or student.—Sheffield Telegraph. 


ELOCUTION 
by ERNEST ESDAILE 6s. net 


Foreword by Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B.E. Appreciation by W. 
Mayueen Pope, and a Battle Cry by Dame Lilian Braithwaite, D.B.E. 
The author has opened a door into an exciting adventure for anyone 
who cares for the spoken word—and opened, by this means, a way 
to the appreciation of our many great writers, whose words must be 
sounded to be properly enjoyed. Here is something which is in the 
reach of every man, woman and child—to speak lovely words, with 
lovely sound.—SYBIL THORNDIKE. 


New Fiction at all libraries 
Death On The Roof 


by BASIL FRANCIS 8s. 6d. net 


An unusual murder mystery beginning on a hospital roof. 


Behind The First Wall 


by PETER GRAHAM 8s. 6d. net 
A particularly good spy Thriller set in the blue waters and coasts of 
the Mediterranean Sea. 


Fidelity ? 
by KENNETH HEMINGWAY 8s. 6d. net 


The problem of husbands and wives separated by time and distance. 
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Serocalcin is made by Harwoods Laboratories Ltd., Watford. A 60 
tablet pack of Serocalcin, for the immunization course, costs 8/54. A 20 
tablet pack, to treat existing colds, costs 3/44. Both prices include Tax. 
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is a Trade 
—it must be learned 


Of course there may be ‘‘Born Writers, ”’ 
but even they require training. 

Writing is a trade. An engineer starts 
a4 re) NT val LY at the bench, the doctor in the lecture 

| room. So to be a competent and suc- 

cessful writer you must go to school. 
Cc AT ALOGUE Let practical journalists teach you in 
. a personal and understanding way b 
3s. Od. per annum post. Write to the London School ee 
i Journalism (the only School under the 
A yearly subscription to our patronage of the leading newspaper 
catalogue will bring you reviews proprietors) about its various courses— 
Journalism, Free Lance, Short Story, 
Poetry, Radio Plays etc. Enquire also 
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Largest wholesalers of 
Progressive Literature 


ACH week Collet’s 
get more and more 
fine books on art and 
music from foreign 
publishers. 


HESE are to be seen 
at the new branch 
at 193 Haverstock Hill 
N.W.3 (opp. Belsize 
Park tube station) 
Tel.: PRImrose 5811. 


and information of all pro- 


gressive and general books. No about the new Course in English Litera- 


book lover can afford to be ture specially written for the School by 
L. A. G. STRONG. 


without this. 


Under the patronage of the Rt. Hon. 
: Lord Beaverbrook, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Send to: Camrose, Sir Frank Newnes, Bt., Sir 
Subscription Dept., George Sutton, Bt., Sir Philip Gibbs, 
C aaat K.B.E., Sir Ernest Benn, Bt., Sir New- 
entral Books Ltd., man Flower, Dr. C. E. M. Joad, M.A., 
2/4 Parton Street, D.Litt. Reduced fees. Free Book from 

O.T., London School of Journalism, 
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Notes and Comments 


_ The Rites of Spring 


HE RECURRENT MAGIC OF SPRING HAS AN 
additional intensity this first year of peace, 
as the world turns its energies from the 
organising of destruction to the tasks of 
creation. Neither as speedily, nor as whole- 
heartedly as ordinary people everywhere would 
wish. For both inside and outside the country 
there remain pockets of infection, old vested 


_ interests and condemned ideologies, which 


until effectively cauterised will at least retard, 
if they cannot reverse, the movement towards 
the full enjoyment of our material and spiritual 
resources. 

This is, too, the first May Day since Labour’s 
electoral victory. We would like to see an 
increasing use of music and pageantry in the 
May Sunday celebrations which will be taking 
place all over the country. The lorry-load of 
singers promised for London does not strike 
us as adequate planning, however good they 
may be, for an event of such magnitude. No 
doubt the North, with its choirs and brass 
bands, will do things on a more generous scale. 

But would this not be the moment to insti- 
tute May Day, the First of May, as a national 
holiday? It embodies so much of tradition, 
of the countless sacrifices made for social 


_ progress and human brotherhood, that it can 


claim a truly universal appeal. 


The Tate Gallery Re-opens 
HE CEREMONY OF THE RE-OPENING OF THE 
Tate was performed by Mr. Ernest Bevin 
with pugnacious good-humour and even 
included a certain amount of what might be 
regarded as ‘‘prodding.’’ Could not the 
Trustees consider, he asked, making use of the 
Gallery for concerts? And would they not 
think more of what could be done towards 
satisfying the needs of the provinces? ‘ 
The Trustees have stated that only six of 
the galleries can be at present restored and that 
many masterpieces have still to be kept in the 
basement. The obvious answer to that seems 
to be to arrange for a series of exhibitions to 
be lent to provincial galleries. Everyone 
realises that we cannot in the immediate future 


’ 


have the new galleries and concert halls we 
need; all the more reason for making full use 
of those we have. There can be no excuse for 
keeping masterpieces underground. 

There are at present three Exhibitions at the 
Tate which everyone in London should try to 
see. There is the very representative range of 
modern British paintings, the Massey Founda- 
tion collection, which is a bequest to the 
Canadian people and will shortly be leaving 
these shores for its new home; a selection from 
the works of Braque and Rouault, the latter 
of whom is a very virile artist who has been 
little seen over here; and a collection of 
Cézanne’s water-colours, a side of that great 
artist’s work not perhaps widely known, and 
certainly revealing an aspect of his genius that 
adds immensely to one’s appreciation. 

Surely it is not beyond the powers of those 
in charge to work out an itinerary that these 
and other loan collections should follow, so 
that Scotland and Wales and our great centres 
of population at least, should share the enjoy- 
ment and richer understanding of painting that 
they provide. 


‘Building Now’? Exhibition 

HE PLANNING OF NEW BUILDINGS IS, HOW- 

ever, another priority. Here we can find 

a keen, tough and imaginative response 
to primary needs. Good planning, as Mr. 
Silkin has pointed out, costs no more than bad 
and pays a better dividend, but it must depend 
on architects with a large grasp, cultivated 
tastes, and an active sense of citizenship. As 
a profession, the architects certainly make a 
good showing here: housing, health, schools and 
leisure pursuits get spirited consideration and 
local authorities have been specially invited to 
discuss the ideas presented. This exhibition 
will go on tour, beginning suitably enough at 
Coventry on June 8th. 


Opera 


HE WORKERS’ MUSIC ASSOCIATION 
announces the production of a new opera 
by Inglis Gundry, The Partisans, inspired 
by the Greek and Yugoslav Resistance move- 
ments. These countries, which have main- 


tained a living and vigorous tradition of folk- 
song, as readers of our earlier articles by A. L. 
Lloyd will remember, provide a composer with 
exceptional artistic possibilities. 

The first production of The Partisans, at the 
St. Pancras Town Hall, will be a professional 
one, but the work has been planned so as to 
be within the scope of amateur performances, 
and so provides for that collaboration of part 
and full-time artists which is of such importance 
in stimulating the spread of artistic activities 
throughout the country. 

A communication from Swindon informs us 
that the College Musical Society, which before 
the war made a speciality of the performance 
of Russian opera, is back in production this 
year with a week’s showing of Prince Igor at 
the Civic Playhouse. The local ballet group 
is contributing its quota to the success of this 
event by performing the famous Polovtsian 
Dances. 

Collins’ Music Hall, Islington, beloved of 
all Cockneys, is to try out a novel idea on 
Sunday, May Sth. This is the presentation of , 
opera in ordinary clothes (made necessary by 
the peculiar legal position of the English 
theatre), with Dorothy Vernon as the leading 
singer and a chorus of fifty. 

If this venture catches on, as it very well 
may, Islington may look forward to a regular 
Sunday evening of opera. 


Ballet and Poetry 


FTER THE FRENCH AND THE INDIAN DANCERS, 

we are to have the opportunity of seeing 

a Negro ballet. Knowing what magnifi- 
cent dancers most negroes are, this should be 
as exciting a spectacle as it will be novel to 
most of us. The Ballets Négres opens at the 
Twentieth Century Theatre, Westbourne Grove, 
on April 30th. 

A good deal of comment has been made in 
various quarters on the lack of discrimination 
among ballet audiences. A healthy ballet can 
only be built up on the basis of a genuine 
appreciation of achievements—and  short- 
comings. For this a sense of perspective is 
needed, and that is not easily to be come by, 
at any rate, in this country and by the enthusi- 
astic younger generation. Those who take 
their ballet seriously should find helpful the 
newly formed society, Archives of the Dance, 
which collects all kinds of historical material 
and is building a collection of films preserving 
the art of great dancers who can no longer be 
seen in the flesh, which should be of great value. 

The continued interest in the speaking of 
verse is shown by the popularity of the pro- 
grammes of poetry and music at the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith, two more of which 
are announced for May 27th and June 24th. 

One of the most discussed pamphlets of 
recent years is that on Marxism and Poetry by 
George Thomson, author of that stimulating 
interpretation of Greek culture, Aeschylus and 
Athens. Professor Thomson will speak on 
Marxism and Poetry on May 26th, at the 
Conway Hall, at 6.30 p.m. 


A Theatre for Ipswich 


OOD NEWS FROM IPSWICH! A CORRE- 
spondent tells us that the new Council, 


which has for the first time a Labour ~ 


majority, takes a different view of its dignity 
from that of the previous Council which 
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recently refused to permit concerts in the Council 
chamber. A scheme for a theatre and arts 
centre is well advanced, and by the Autumn, 
Ipswich may at last have its own theatre. 

Many towns, however, are still without any 
public hall for meetings: the literary society 
at Port Talbot, for example, has had to go 
without such speakers as Dr. Huxley and 
Professor Bernal because the Council has 
refused them the use of the local school hall. 
We welcome letters from readers about such 
points of practical importance. 


The Old Vic 


S WE GO TO PRESS, THE OLD VIC THEATRE 

Plan has been announced. From the 

preliminary information available, this is 
clearly a scheme of the greatest importance. 
The Old Vic is to have an experimental theatre, 
a theatre school and a theatre for children: 
The general direction of the plan will be the 
responsibility of Michel Saint Denis, whose 
production of Oedipus Rex will be fresh in so 
many people’s minds. 

Fuller information will follow shortly. As 
a measure of the scope of the enterprise, we 
note that research is to be carried out on 
theatre architecture as it concerns the relation- 
ship between the stage and the auditorium, 
and that besides encouraging playwrights to 
explore new forms of presentation, it will work 
for the development of new forms of writing 
for the theatre. 

There seems to be a real basis here for a 
theatrical revival which will mean not only the 
fine productions of the classics which we have 
lately had, but a living drama. 


NATIONAL BOOK 
LEAGUE 
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LECTURES 
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Composers of To-day 


4. William Walton 
by Ralph Hill 


‘{ 7HEN THE TIME COMES FOR A FULL-LENGTH 
biography to be written of William 
Walton, the author, whoever he may be, 

will have my sympathy. He will have to be 
samething of a magician to gather the neces- 
sary facts—if there are any interesting facts 
about Walton’s life, outside his music. 

All we know is that Walton was born on 
March 29th, 1902, at Oldham, in Lancashire. 
At the age of ten he entered Christchurch 
Cathedral Choir School; at fifteen he passed 
the first examination for the degree of Bachelor 
of Music; at sixteen he became an under- 
graduate of Christ Church. While at the 
University he became friendly with the Bishop 
of Oxford and Sacheverell Sitwell who, with 
other members of his distinguished family, did 
much to help and encourage Walton during 
the early stages of his career as a composer. 

Most composers show certain strong influ- 
ences in their early works, which are due 
largely to the influence of their teachers. 
Before he was sixteen Walton had composed 
a large number of songs, motets, Magnificats, 
but these he now disowns. Like Elgar and 
Delius, Walton was for the most part self- 
taught. Some guidance from the organist at 
Christ Church Cathedral and from the late 
Sir Hugh Allen, and some friendly advice from 
Ansermet and Busoni comprise the most 
important part of Walton’s academic training. 
Thank goodness Walton never allowed him- 
self to be pressed into the jelly-mould of official 
academicism. He certainly had a narrow 
escape from Allen! 

From the first Walton showed a nimbleness 
of mind, a powerful application, and an indi- 
viduality of outlook that marked him down as 
a composer of ‘rare distinction. His Piano 
Quartet—the work of a boy of sixteen—is 
astonishingly mature and is the outcome of an 
unusually clear and logical mind. Unlike the 
music of so many of his contemporaries it is 
not iconoclastic; it may avoid sensuousness and 
strong romantic feeling, although the slow 
movement is very charming and lyrical, and 
express a natural, youthful vitality, but the 
harmonic idiom is firmly based on established 
procedure. 

In 1922 appeared the brilliant, ingenious and 
witty: series of parodies of popular music, 
Fagade for reciter (verses by Edith Sitwell), 
flute, clarinet, saxophone, trumpet, ’cello and 
percussion, some of the numbers of which were 
later re-scored and issued in the form of two 
suites for full orchestra, Although the expres- 
sion of parody, irony and sardonic humour is 
to be found in many places in his later works, 
Facade is the only work in which Walton cocks 
a real snook at some of the conventions of his 
elders. Had he been less intelligent and subtle 
Walton would have copied the ‘réllicking 
banalities of ‘‘Les Six,’’ which are now, after 
a quarter of a century, as dead as old Marley, 
whereas Fagade remains a live work of musical 
excellence. 

Excess of emotional expression has never 
been a characteristic of Walton’s style. Wher 


Bassano 


he expresses feeling in his music the emotion 
is always restrained. Of course, I do not 
mean in the well mannered Victorian sense, — 
but the restraint is indicative of Walton’s own 
personality, which is naturally reticent and . 
controlled. Thus the force of Walton’s 
emotional expression is all the more expressive 
for being implied rather than directly stated. 

This may be observed in the Sinfonia Con- 
certante for piano and orchestra, the three 
movements of which are dedicated respec- 
tively to Osbert, Edith and Sacheverell Sitwell. 
In its revised form (it was written in 1927 and 
the actual revisions made in 1943 were largely 
concerned with refinements of texture) I con- 
sider this Sinfonia Concertante to be one of 
the most important works for piano and 
orchestra of our time. As a piece of musical 
construction it has been conceived with a keen 
ear to proportion and balance, and a sense of 
homogeneity is obtained through the use of 
themes that are all derived from the opening 
slow introduction, which is the melodic source 
of the whole composition. Both the lovely 
episode towards the end of the first movement 
and the whole of the slow movement possess 
a strong emotional appeal. However, the 
greater part of the first movement and the 
finale are imbued with that restless rhythmic 
energy, which is a hall-mark of the composer’s 
style. The earlier Overture Portsmouth Point 
(after a print by Thomas Rowlandson) js full 
of it, and ig by the way, a remarkable study 
in orchestral technique. 

The Sinfonia Concertante was followed by 
the masterly Viola Concerto, in which Walton’s 
vein of sentiment becomes sublimated in the 
slow first movement. This movement is a 
profound meditation on a lyrical theme of 
rare beauty and expressiveness, and it is 
written with understanding of the peculiarities 
of the viola as a solo instrument. The music 
is full of ceaseless rhythmic activity, the 
melodical material is bold and individual, and 


he contrapuntal treatment is manipulated with 
{| ngenuity. Sir Donald Tovey said that this 
{| concerto seemed to him ‘‘to be one of the 
most important modern concertos for any 
instrument, and I can seé no limit to what may 
be expected of the tone-poet who could 
create it.’ 

Walton may have equalled, but he has 
certainly not surpassed, the Viola Concerto in 
quality of inspiration. He has perhaps become 
a more brilliant exponent of orchestral tech- 
nique, as may be seen in his Symphony, which 
was written during the years 1933-34. While 
the music of this symphony is absolutely 
_ Walton’s own, I hazard a guess that he took 
Sibelius as his model. Not only are there 
certain slight textural influences of the great 
| Finnish master, but the process of construction 
is akin. For instance, the first movement does 
not follow traditional lines, but grows naturally 
out of thematic groups that gain melodic 
Significance as the music proceeds. The 
_ ironical and maliciously expressed scherzo is 
_ typical of the composer’s pointed and restless 
rhythmic style; and the slow movement of his 
more contemplative moments. The finale is 
a brilliantly executed piece of composition, and 
provides an impressive climax to the whole 
work. 

In 1939 Walton still further added to his 
reputation with the Violin Concerto written 
for and dedicated to Jascha Heifetz. Here 
we have violin music, supported by a magnifi- 
cent orchestral accompaniment, of super 
virtuoso style. It is rich in melodic and 
rhythmic invention, and has a pungency and 
vitality that are refreshing. This joie de vivre 
and scintillating brilliance are apotheosised in 
the Overture Scapino, which followed a couple 
of years later. A musical character study of 
the famous stock character in old Italian 
comedy, Scapino is a tour de force of modern 
orchestral technique that might have been 
written by Berlioz had he lived in the twentieth 
century. 

' Facade, to say nothing of Siesta for small 
orchestra and Music for Children in their two 
versions for (a) two pianos and (5) orchestra, 
is enough to show that Walton excels as a 
miniaturist. At the same time his list of com- 
positions provides evidence that he prefers a 
large canvas. In Belshazzar’s Feast and In 
Honour of the City Walton shows that he is 
just as much a master of the chorus combined 
with orchestra as he is of the orchestra alone. 

Belshazzar’s Feast, a setting of Sir Osbert 
Sitwell’s selection of passages from the Book 
of Daniel and two of the Psalms, is a truly 
mighty achievement of a Handelian stature. 
The music is intense and vividly dramatic and 


the polyphonic mastery in the choral writing is © 


as impressive as it is ingenious. Jn Honour of 
the City, which is a setting of the poem eulogis- 
ing London by William Dunbar, the sixteenth 
century Scottish poet, is hardly less remarkable 
in its effect and in the immense resource of its 
musical means. : 

The works of Walton I have briefly discussed 
above represent his most important achieve- 
ments. His less important achievements in- 
clude the music for a number of fine films 
from Escape Me Never(1934) to Henry V (1944), 
incidental music to Macbeth and to the radio 
play Christopher Columbus, and the music for 
the ballet The Quest. Although the greater 
proportion of this music is what may be called 


On Some of the Plays in Paris 


by Nancy Cunard 


NYONE LOOKING FOR PARTICULAR TRENDS 

in the theatre in Paris to-day, in the 

choice of subject or treatment of plays, 
will realise pretty soon that there is no such 
thing evident. The plays range over a wide 
field, their treatment is diverse, while the 
standard of acting retains its traditional ex- 
cellence. La Folle de Chaillot, Giraudoux’s 
whimsical and imaginative phantasy,and Le Sol- 
dat et la Sorciére, by Salacroux, are favourites. 
But so, in a very different way, are two Spanish 
plays, La Maison de Bernarda by Lorca, and 
Valle Inclan’s Divines Paroles. Camus’s 
Caligula has had a long run already. 

One thing is noticeable: no drama at this 
moment appears to have been inspired by the 
events of Occupation or of Resistance— with 
the exception of Jean-Richard Bloch’s Toulon. 
This is not the case with books, short stories, 
poems and documentary writing, nor is it so 
with painting; two of .the recent exhibitions 
showed a large proportion of work dedicated to 
the events of 1940-1944. As Francis Crémieux, 
the theatrical critic, has written, there have 
been several plays about the Maquisards put 
on in the provinces, none of them with any 
particular merit, and all inspired by thought 
of box-office receipts. Who, says he, will 
dramatise the story of the Vercors, the ordeal 
of the condemned man in his cell? 

So far only Bloch has dramatised patriotic 
France. His Toulon is an exciting historical 
play. November 1942 was packed with events: 
it was, in fact, the turn of the tide. All ina 
few days the Americans had landed in North 
Africa, Hitler sent his troops into the so-called 
‘*free’’ zone of France, and the French fleet 
scuttled itself in Toulon. Organisation of the 
Maguis, of the patriotic forces, had begun. 
Bloch, while closely following the actual trend 
of events, intended to write them in the form 
of a melodrama and has succeeded. He shows 
as many types of French men and women as 
possible: the patriot French naval officer in love 
with a girl who is discovered to be a spy for 
the Germans and is shot; the bleating followers 
of Pétain; traitors and resistants; a doped 
detective whose conscience forces him to 
suicide; water-front prostitutes tortured by 


(continued from previous column) 


occasional or utility music, it is characterised 
by craftsmanship of the first order, a fluent 
invention, and an individuality that places 
Walton above all his contemporaries of his 
own age and younger. 

William Walton is the greatest figure in 
English music—if not in all European music— 
who established himself during the breathing 
space between the two world wars. In English 
music he takes his place in the great line o 
Elgar, Delius, Vaughan Williams, Bax and 
Ireland. Taking his music as a whole it 
reflects the spirit of his own generation in its 
restlessness, uncertainty and cynicism. But it 
is not the music of escapism; it is the music 
of our time. 


the Nazis; brutal Germans and other frightened 
Germans who realise that the game is coming 
to an end; and, lastly, the avenging Maquis. 

One of the best scenes is that showing the 
hesitations, confusion and _  counter-orders 
among the officers of the fleet, and how the 
crew made up their minds diversely. The end 
is a grand climax—the girl spy is shot, the 
detective kills himself out of shame at having 
betrayed his country; the Maquis rounds up 
German officers and French collaborators. 

It is reportage-drama, a piece of history 
done hot. Who better than Bloch could have 
set hand to such material, Bloch who is a 
veteran writer and fighter against Fascism, 
one of the leading intellectual-political per- 
sonalities in France? Personally I like this 
melodrama less than his other writing, his 


‘book on the beginning of the Spanish war, for 


instance. Yet Toulon had to be written, I 
think, like this—not put into intellectual dress, 
not made otherwise than factual and direct. 
What it may lack in finesse of stage-craft is 
made up for by the honesty of handling, the 
very urgency of the subject. It is a great 
success and plays about three times a week 
since it began in December last at the Odéon, 
France’s National Theatre founded in 1782, 
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second only to the Théatre Frangais and State- 
subsidised. This is the first ‘‘factual’’ play to 
be done there. 

Jeanne avec Nous is a revival of the play by 
Vermorel which was of sucli inspiration to 
anti-Vichyites during the earlier part of Occupa- 
tion. It fooled the German censorship, from 
which all plays and publications had, of course, 
to receive assent before appearing. Was it not 
against the English? Obviously it was. The 
English had burned Joan of Arc. Jeanne avec 
Nous ran for many months and plenty of its 
lines, despite their reference to a long-past 
century, brought hope. The enemy on the 
soil, as seen by French audiences, was Germany, 
* not the Britain of to-day. Jeanne was prostrate 
France. And there were analogies, such as 
the accusing prelates who, like Vichy, were 
only too ready to collaborate with the enemy 
and give up Joan-France. In this dark, tor- 
tured and passionate play, Joan (played con- 
vincingly by Paula Dehelly) is a sturdy, home- 
spun, warrior-girl, half cunning, half naive. 
The presentation is gothic and rather one-toned, 
with mise-en-scéne by Georges Douking. The 
author, Claude Vermorel, a former Professor 
of literature, then a film-director, was an active 
and efficient member of the Resistance. 

It may be chance—but I don’t think it is, 
for Spain is very much in the mind of France 
to-day—that four of the notable successes at 
this moment (March) are Spanish plays, three 
of them very much talked about. La Célestine 
which opened last December, is by the old 
Spanish playwright, Rojas; its date, 1492. A 
classic to our eyes, it is described as the first 
purely romantic play to be written in Spain, 
the first to break loose from the academic 
forms used at that early time. In this adapta- 
tion made by Paul Achard, Marcelle Géniat 
plays la Célestine, the intriguing old procuress, 
with salty and often violent brio, Broad 


The Dwarf and his Keeper in Divines Paroles 
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humour in contrast to the lyricat scenes 
between the two noble lovers brought together 
by the procuress, much street and brothel local 
colour and lively characterisation of Spanish 
grandee and Spanish ruffian make this a very 
vivid play. 

To say that vitality is one of the outstanding 
virtues of Spain is'to say nothing new, and the 
admirably staged and acted Divines Paroles of 
Don Ramon del Valle Inclan at Marcel 
Herrand’s Théatre des Mathurins, is one more 
proof of it. This ‘‘tragi-comedy in three 
days,’’ takes place in the north-west Spanish 
province of Galicia, It is village-stuff, and 
has certain resemblances to some Irish plays. 
But the story and its incidents are very Spanish 
in colouring. The hero and pivot of the play 
is a half-wit dwarf who constitutes the liveli- 
hood of those who trundle him about and beg 
for alms ‘‘in the name of the poor innocent.”’ 
The push-cart in which Laureano the idiot 
lolls is seldom off stage, even after he has been 
given too much wine to drink and has died of 
an epileptic fit. While alive the exploiting of 
him, after much wrangling, was shared by two 
families. Now dead, he provokes terrible 
recriminations (now who’s to blame and who’s 
to pay for the burial?) 

Meanwhile there has developed a romantic 
intrigue between the beautiful Mari-Gaila (who 
used to cart the dwarf about), wife of the tipsy, 
ineffectual, hen-pecked sacristan, with the 
half-fey gypsy, Lucero. Although the villagers 
are as tough and cynical as can be, their sense 
of propriety is shocked when the lovers are 
found together in the reeds, and there is a 
near-lynching. 

The scandal about his wife, Mari-Gaila, 
coming on top of the death of the dwarf, is too 
much for the sacristan, who leaps from the 
top of the belfry. But lo! The angry peasants 
gathered in front of the church witness ‘‘a 
miracles? form: the 
sacristan does not die. 
And by the time Mari- 
Gaila is brought to him 
half torn to pieces he 
has entered the church 
and donned his robes. 
Now, this half-crazy 
thing whom everyone 
had laughed at, appears 
to them in a new light, 
the Bible in his hands, 
and from it he reads 
“*. , . who is without 
sin, let him cast the 
first stone.’’ These are 
the ‘‘Holy Words’’ 
meant by the original 
Spanish title ‘‘Divinas 
Parablas.’’ 

A violent, passionate 
and entirely outspoken 
play, it must seem quite 
crude thus briefly re- 
counted, and the end 
may even appear a 
religious or moral one. 
This is not meant at all, 
but seems part of the 
realistic development of 
the ‘‘tragi-comedy in 
three days.”’ 

The other two Spanish 
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Britain’s Tréasures 


3. The Constable Exhibition at the 
Victoria and Albert 


by Millicent Rose 


F ALL OUR PAINTERS, NONE IS MORE LOCALLY 

English than Constable. He knew our 

countryside when it was at its ripest, 
and he has immortalized this late summer of 
our agriculture in the years just before indus- 
trial England began to suburbanize half her 
villages and make rural slums of the rest. Yet 
though Constable’s art is not only deeply 
English, but even parochially of Suffolk, 
there is nothing of the provincial in his art. 
He takes part in the European tradition as no 


other English painter has done, with the | 


exception of Turner. 

John Constable was.born in 1776, a miller’s 
son, at East Bergholt on the Stour, the small 
river that runs between Suffolk and Essex, now 
choked with weeds, then busy with mills and 
barges. His desire to paint was so strong that 
when he came to manhood his father soon 
gave up trying to interest him in his own trade; 
in 1799 he was admitted as a student to the 
Royal Academy school. There he began his 
studies according to the usual pattern of the 
time: drawing from the Antique, Life, Anatomy 
and the copying of the Old Masters. Sir 


‘ 


| 


George Beaumont allowed him to come and _— 


go among his pictures, which included magni- 
ficent Claudes and the great Rubens, the 


Chateau de Steen, (now in the National Gallery) 


whose ‘‘dewy light and freshness, the departing 
shower, with the exhilaration of the returning 
sun’’ was to inspire him throughout his life. 

But while he never forgot his debt to his 
forerunners, Constable soon made up his 
mind as to the way which he himself would 
follow. In an age which believed with Sir 
George Beaumont that a good landscape 
should be brown and mellow like an old 
fiddle, he set out to capture ‘‘dewy light and 
freshness,’’ with all the bold greens and 
whites and blues of spring and high summer. 
In 1802 he writes: ‘‘For the last two years I 
have been running after pictures, and seeking 
the truth at second hand. I have not endea- 
voured to represent nature with the same 
elevation of mind with which I set out, but 
have rather tried to make my performance 
look like the work of other men... This 
summer I shall return to Bergholt, where I 
shall endeavour to get a pure and unaffected 
manner of representing the scenes that may 
employ me . There is room enough for a 
natural painter.”” 

Constable was in fact taking the path that 
Wordsworth and Coleridge had found a few 
years before. Much as the young painter 
admired the templed valleys of Claude, it was 
Wordsworth, not the Claudes of our poetry 
(Milton or the eighteenth-century Miltonizers), 
with whom he shared his conception of landscape 
and nature. He describes a view near Brighton 
as ‘‘one of the grandest natural landscapes in 
the world, and consequently a scene the most 
unfit for a picture,’’ and continues: ‘‘It is the 
business of a painter not to contend with 
nature, and put such a scene, a valley filled 


with imagery fifty miles long, on a canvas of. 


afew inches; but to make something out of 


nothing, in attempting which, he must almost of 
necessity become poetical.’? Constable’s ex- 
pression of what he was trying to do is perfectly 
deScriptive of the sharp intensity with which 
Wordsworth realises a bird or a flower. And 
poet and painter were both dominated by 
belief in the power for goodness of natural 
beauty. (Nor, alas, do Constable’s occasional 
attempts to portray little Suffolk girls lack 
any of the mawkishness of We are Seven!) 

To a London in which Benjamin West was 
President of the Royal Academy, to be suc- 
ceeded in due course by that fashionable 
master of bravura, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Constable’s painting was even less welcome 
than Wordsworth’s poetry. Apart from his 
friend Fisher there was hardly a soul in 
England who understood his art. His father 
helped him financially; his fiancée Maria 
Bicknell was constant through a five years’ 
engagement, though she sometimes com- 
plained of his uncomplimentary lack of ambi- 


tion. He supplemented his father’s allowance 


by producing the kind of painting then most 
saleable: portraiture. ‘‘I am copying a 
picture for Lady Heathcote, her own portrait 
as Hebe. She will not sittome ... butI can 
have prints, drawings, miniatures, locks of 
hair, &c., &c. without end.’’ On such hack- 


_ work did Constable waste months of every 


year, till he was eventually freed from it, not 
by the sale of his landscapes, but by inheri- 
tances which gave him at last a fairly com- 
fortable private income. 

He never lost faith in his art, but any word 
of praise is always recorded in his letters with 
pathetic eagerness. The hardest to bear, 


~ of his many public failures, came in 1828, when 


he tried, for the sake of his ailing wife and 
their seven small children, to become that 
more marketable figure, an Academician. 
Middle-aged yet still unestablished, he was 
obliged to pay calls on the reigning Acade- 
micians and canvass for their votes; and in 


- the end he was unsuccessful; Etty, though 


younger, was preferred, and it was not until 
the next year that Constable was at last 
elected. 

The chief recognition that came during the 
painter’s lifetime was not in London but in 
Paris. In 1823 The Hay Wain and another 
big landscape were shown at the Louvre. 
Coming as they did just in the first years of 
the Romantic movement in France, these 
paintings were received with immense en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘They are struck with their 


- vivacity and freshness, things unknown to 


their own pictures,’’ wrote Constable to 
Fisher, in a state of unusual elation after 
reading the French reviews. His influence was 
to be felt not only by the young painters of the 
twenties, by Delacroix and Gericault, but 
right through the nineteenth century; French 
collectors bought his work and it became a 
fundamental inspiration not only to the 
Barbizon school but to Monet, Pissarro and 
the whole Impressionist movement. 

Though his work was considered extra- 
ordinary by his contemporaries, and though 
it inspired the young revolutionaries of French 
painting, Constable’s life had nothing about 
it that was in the least unconventional; there 
was no Annette episode, no sympathy at all 
with 1789. Politically he was what one would 
‘expect a miller’s son in comfortable circum- 


- stances.to be: a not very thoughtful Tory. 


The biography by his friend Leslie shows him 
as a man of independent ,yet affectionate 
character: loving his sisters, his friends, his 
children; scorning Brighton, connoisseurs, the 
poetry of Byron, Etty’s predilection for women’s 
bums and the public’s enthusiasm for Etty. 
In a letter to Fisher he sums what was dearest 
to him in life: ‘‘I have a kingdom of my own, 
both fertile and populous—my landscape and 
my children.”’ 

South Kensington has long been noted for 
its Constables; his children left the Museum 
their father’s sketches, while Boat Building, 
Hampstead Heath and other important paintings 
came to it through the collector Sheepshanks. 
These works are once more on show; they 
have been excellently remounted and rearranged 
to succeed Picasso and Matisse in the down- 
stairs hall, where they are enriched by the loan 
of portraits and other family relics. (Though 


The Hay Wain 


Constable was usually not successful with the 
figure, there is among these loans a little 
group of his wife with ‘‘my Charley boy and 
my dear dear John’’ which expresses in a 
manner quite Daumieresque all the tenderness 
of the artist’s nature.) 

This show is one of the happiest pleasures 
yet made available since works of art began to 
return to London. We see the painter in- 
timately, at his easel; the room is dominated 
not by any of his six-foot masterpieces but by 
the full-size sketches for two of them, The Hay 
Wain and The Leaping Horse. The work is 
grouped into periods; we pass from the early, 
rather topographical beginnings, through a 
period of daring experiment to the more 
settled achievement of his maturity, and then 
to the final and most romantic years of the 
Hampstead and Sarum sketehes, where the 
painter is obsessed with the desire to hold the 
most evanescent aspects of nature: clouds, 
mist, rain and rainbows. 

‘*Painting is with me but another word for 
feeling,’’ said Constable, and many of these 
sketches are emotion which has not yet 


reached the stage of being recollected in tran 
quility; they are Dorothy Wordsworth’s 
Journal, not her brother’s Poetical Works. 
Brighton beach was tawny grey one June 
morning; the sky and sea were nearly of one 
blue, spotted with white sails and blotched with 
the colliers’ black vessels. Or at Bergholt on a 
spring day a man was ploughing a flat green 
field near a windmill. Constable noted it, 
on whatever came to hand; thick paper at 
Brighton, at Bergholt an uneven piece of 
brown board whose colour he allowed to show 
between the rapid strokes of the oils. These 
notes he would afterwards work up in his 
studio, and there would be many stages 
between the initial idea and the picture for 
exhibition. m4 

The Leaping Horse as completed for, th 
Royal Academy differs from the sketch in 
being much more arranged, and also far more 


John Constable 


minutely finished. The completed pictures 
have a balanced grandeur of design which is 
often lacking in the sketches; the Salisbury 
Cathedral, for instance, looks rather dull close 
at hand, among so many sparkling fragments, 
but seen from across the room it is splendidly 
big in conception. Yet many visitors will 
prefer the sketches to the pictures of the 
Sheepshanks bequest. The Leaping Horse 


sketch in particular is irresistibly exhilarating; 


with its living movement, its elms ‘‘that 
twinkle, to the gusty breeze,’’ it seems to 
contain the whole of Impressionism, and at 
the same time to make Pissarro appear self- 
conscious and tasteful. 

Constable was one of the first painters to 
work in isolation, sustained by belief in himself, 
in nature and in the judgement of posterity. 
Perhaps it is not possible for an artist who has 
only this narrowly individualistic faith to 
achieve the same greatness as one whose faith 
is widely shared. But for its loveliness the 
exhibition at South Kensington must be seen; 
and also because it brings one very near to 
seeing how paintings are created. 
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A Plan for Durham 
by Alan Maitland 


Aerofilms 


Were Durham nothing but a site, it would still deserve to be a show place’: but it is much more, 

a Cathedral city, a University and County town, serving a regional population of two million people. 

_Here on this site were built, more than eight centuries ago, two of the noblest great buildings of 
all time. These superb monuments must be preseryd.’’* 


MONG OUR CATHEDRAL TOWNS, ONE MIGHT 

say that Durham, because of its unique 

setting and architectural grandeur, is un- 
rivalled: but speaking of it as a city, its place 
in the list is a low one, for few of them can 
show such a dejected, neglected appearance. 
It is unfortunate that Durham has been unable 
to avoid the air of sordid meanness that charac- 
terises so much of the region. It ought to 
stand out as a gem among these places—‘‘a 
flower among the pitheaps,’’ as someone once 
put it—and it does in many respects; but there 
is ‘so much to be desired. The city has never 
been blessed with an enlightened direction of 
its civic affairs, and for many years now the 
attitude adopted towards the slow rot has been 
one of extreme complacency. It is very for- 
tunate that realisation has come before it is 
too late, and if the city council is courageous 
enough to stand by the impressive plan 
drawn up for it last year by the City Planning 
Consultant, Thomas Sharp—himself Durham- 
born—posterity will have a lot to thank the 
present generation of Dunelmians for. 

This scheme hinges on a new through road, 
so urgently needed to relieve the narrow, hilly 
streets and mediaeval bridges in the centre of 
the city from an incredible burden of traffic. 
This sixty-foot-wide artery is planned to curve 
gradually across the northern part of the penin- 
sula, which is so unusual a feature of the town’s 
layout—from the riverside in Framwellgate, 


*CATHEDRAL CITY by Thomas Sharp. A Plan for 
Durham (Architectural Press, 5s.) 
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across the ridge of Claypath that forms the 
““neck’’ of the peninsula (it does this by bur- 
rowing underneath the street), to the riverside 
in Elvet, where it joins up with the road to 
Darlington and the south. The road is the 
piéce de résistance of the whole plan—a superb 
masterpiece of planning, which, to use a term 
of its designer’s, “‘sits’’ in its setting perfectly. 
Arthur Webb’s brilliant perspectives on two 
folders in the Report bring the idea vividly 
alive. The siting of the road is such that it 
offers splendid opportunities for architectural 
grouping, and Sharp has made full use of them. 
The two main groups are on the riversides 
in Framwellgate and Elvet, where the new 
bridges across the Wear make splendid and 
impressive approaches. At what is known as 
the Horsehole in Framwellgate, it is planned to 
raise a group consisting of a bus terminus, 
Technical College, new Town Hall, and Audi- 
torium, while that in Elvet comprises a new 
Shire Hall and Law Courts. They are ideal 
situations, and it is to be hoped that the un- 
accountable objection raised by the County 
Council against the position of the Shire Hall 
will be overcome. The new bridges, it is inter- 
esting to note, are not dressed up out of com- 
pliment to the thirteenth-century structures 
they will approximate, as was planned by the 
County Council in a scheme to be mentioned 
later, but are, rather, in startling contrast: 
that at Elvet, for-example, is to be an open- 
spandrel arch bridge—quite the opposite to 
Hugh Pudsey’s six arched bridge of 1225. 


The rest of the scheme includes the develop- 
ment of the east riverbank at-Elvet (opposite, 
that is, to the Shire Hall-Law Courts group), 


‘as a cultural centre. In this area, occupied by 


derelict property and a number of garages and 
ramshackle workshops—for along time now a 
downright disgrace—is envisaged a Library, 
Museum and Art Gallery, Theatre, and County 
Youth Centre. The group will include the 
Swimming Baths designed for the Corporation 
by Wilfred Green in 1932. Recommendations 
have also been made for the treatment of 
streets such as Gilesgate,which, it is suggested, 
should be cleared of the outworn property 
clinging to its steep slopes and planted with 
trees instead; and Old Elvet, where the reten- 
tion of a harmonious Georgian street facade is 
strongly urged. The most perfect part of the 
old city is the river-girt rock on which stand 
the Cathedral and Castle. Probably no other 
group of buildings in Western Europe charac- 
terises a landscape so dramatically as here: it is 
an arresting sight which, without being 
hysterical, can fairly be called emotional and 
even breathtaking, as all those who have 
been captivated by Durham—even if only for 
a few moments from the carriage window 
while passing over the city—will agree. The 
vicinity of all this, including Saddler Street, 
with its unique. little lanes dropping steeply 
down. to the river, remains practically un- 
touched. 

The reception of the Plan, unanimousin the 
national press, has not, perhaps, beaa quite 
what it might have in the town itself. I 
believe that Sharp went on to his new post at 
Oxford a disappointed man. 
shown at the Planning Exhibition last March 


"was very great, but it does not seem to have 


left a lasting impression: in addition, there is 
no doubt that the public mind has been con- 
fused by the welter of pernicious criticism, 
much of it uninformed, to which it has been 
subjected. The local organisations are, prac- 
tically without exception, in favour of it in 
many ways, however, and correspondence 
the writer had with many of the successful 
candidates in the municipal elections brought 
the welcome information that many of the 
councillors also support it. Support in the 
local press has, regretfully, been moderate, and 
its failure to take a stronger line of encourage- 
ment to both council and planner can be held 
partly responsible for the situation. Actually, 
the real trouble—and one need only glance at 

the files of the local paper for the past year 
to realise there has been trouble—springs almost 
entirely from the existence of the alternative 
plan for a through road, alluded to above, pre- 
pared by the County Engineer. 

The County Council scheme runs through 
the city with a total disregard for its features, 
elevated on embankments or sunk in cuttings, 
and brings into existence several highly com- 
plicated junctions which rely on nothing more 
than traffic-lights to guarantee their safety. 
The corporation has supported Thomas Sharp’s 
views on this scheme, and, in consequence of 
the County Council’s reluctance to discuss and 
reconsider the idea, sent the matter to London 
to be dealt with by Mr. Silkin. 

With its great heritage of beauty threatened, 
for the second time in one year, Durham awaits 
once more a Ministerial decision which, one 
hopes, will reflect due appreciation of Thomas 
Sharp’s great work. 


The interest 
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Folk Art and Drama in North-West China To-day 


by Jack Chen 


ENAN, CENTRE OF THE SPECIAL BORDER 
_]_ Regions of China’s North-West, is the 
original base of the great popular move- 
ment which by the end of the war had mobilised 
over 100,000,000 people in guerrilla resistance to 
the Japanese invaders. In those critical war 
days the artists there were faced, in a par- 
ticularly urgent way, with the problems which 
confront almost every artist who seeks ‘‘to 
put his art at the disposal of the people.’’ 
There are some fortunate artists whose style 
of writing, music, painting or poetry is at once 
popular in form and content. There are others 
who, late in their careers, become conscious 
of the fact that their work is ‘‘precious,’’ is of 
limited appeal and effectiveness because of its 
form or content, yet sensing the pressure of 
social development, feel that their art should 
play a more direct part in the shaping of events. 
How can such artists achieve their social 
purposes without sacrificing their art? How 
can they avoid the danger of debasing the 
quality of their work and its integrity if they 
consciously “‘play to the people’’? Here is 
an answer from Yenan. 
I visited the Border Regions around Yenan 
in 1938. In those early days the approach of 


Let’s All Read and Write 


Hand-coloured Woodcut 


the artists to their public 
in this unique peasant 
democracy, was frankly 
and simply one of ‘‘art 
to the people.*’ Most 
of the artists had come Hie 
from ‘‘outside,’’ from 
the Kuomintang areas, 
from Shanghai, Hankow, 
Nanking, Peiping. They 
flocked to Yenan be- 
cause of interest and 
sympathy in the far- 
reaching social and aS 

economic transformation being brought about 
by a thoroughgoing application of Sun Yat 
Sen’s* Three Peoples’ Principles. Then again, 
art in Yenan was free of censorship and police 
persecution. Although there was no prospect 
of ‘‘making money’’—the artist then got no 
more than the humblest soldier or the most 
eminent general—there was a basic, though 
low, standard of social security and, most 
important, unlimited scope for work. 

In spite of shortages of materials that put 
stringent demands on good-natured improvisa- 
tion, the artistic atmosphere was exhilarating 
and the artists full of 
enthusiasm. But in 
essence the culture of 
the region was only the 
revolutionary culture of 


modem China  trans- 
ferred, or evacuated 
bodily, from the old 
urban centres to the 


rural democracy of the 
Border Region. The ap- 
proach of the artist to his 
audience was still merely 
‘communicative.’ There 
was little attempt to 
achieve an _ integrated 
union of modern art 
with the life of the 
Region. Teen-age stud- 
dents from Shanghai, 
peasants of this former 
famine bowl of Shensi, 
veterans of the Long 
March, sat side by side 
in the big open air 
theatre enjoying modern 
plays performed by Ting 
Ling’s Front Line Ser- 
vice Troupe or by other 
groups. But the play 
was essentially similar to 
those seen in the cities, 
or maybe Moliére or 
Afinogenov. 


Latest news from the 
Border Region, however, 
shows that a new style of 
art has developed and, 
what makes this doubly 
interesting, is the fact 
that this has come about 


The Spinning Girl 


Woodcut 


as a direct result of the attempt to solve the 
same problem that so many western artists 
have been discussing—particularly in relation 
to the Picasso exhibition—the problem of the 
relation of the revolutionary socialist artist to 
his audience. 

In the Border Region the practical solution 
of this question was a matter of urgent necessity. 
By 1940 the Border Region was blockaded, 
not only from the Japanese side, but by the 
Kuomintang-controlled territories in its rear 
as well. The stream of students and intellec- 
tuals which had been coming from the rest of 
China dwindled to a trickle of audacious 
blockade runners. The whole Border Region, 
like the guerrilla areas to the East of it in the 
rear of the Japanese, had to organise for an 
all-in struggle against the invaders, in which 
they had to rely almost exclusively on their 
own local resources. 

What role could the artists play in this life 
and death battle? Ting Ling, one of China’s 
outstanding women authors, writes: 

““Mao Tse-tung had several talks with us 
writers and we discussed such questions as: 
Who are our readers? Should we strive for 
popularisation first or refinement of form and 
style? Should we turn our eyes to the lighter 
or darker side of life in the Region? 

“Some of us still felt that a ‘mass flavoured’ 
literature was a disgrace. Many of us, matured 
in the old society, had only learnt how to fight 
against things, using our pens as weapons to 
destroy that old society. Now in the Border 
Region these artists still looked for things to 
expose. But the Region’s people have already 
made their revolution. Now they face the 
tasks of reconstruction. They don’t much 
relish stories dealing with the darker side of 
life here. 

“The artists felt strongly that they should 
‘work for the people.’ But this was often 
only words and theory. In fact they wrote 
about petty things and were really asking the 
workers and peasants of the Region to share 
their own special petty bourgeois sentiments 
and life. That is why their writings were not 
near to the people or welcomed by them. 
Then again, Moli¢re and modern Soviet plays 
were good, but surely something more actual 
was needed too?’’ 

Even when writers and artists went ‘‘to the 
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A Peasant Drinking Woodcut 


people,’’ and helped in winter schools or 
litera; campaigns, they couldn’t live with 
the people, whom they thought dirty and 
rather disdained because of their illiteracy. 
They couldn’t speak the people’s language. 
Mao’s talks raised up all these problems for 
discussion, and it was out of these debates and 
out of practical work that new outlooks, new 
forms of work developed. The most astonishing 
result was the renaissance of the ancient 
Yangko. Gunther Stein describes this as 
a folk-art combination of dance and drama 
used in an artistic, entertaining manner to 
popularise the various slogans of the mass 
movement. 


A Yangko evening is a village community 
party. The crowd gathers around the musicians, 
and when a wide circle has been formed, a 
score or more of trained amateurs in some 
sort of improvised costume sing a ballad and 
dance to set the theme of the performance. 

‘ Gradually the whole audience joins in the 
round dance that they start. Then comes the 
play itself: a simple, stimulating drama on 
everyday but heroic themes, which always 
ends on a cheerful note of success in the 
struggle for the new democracy. The ‘‘chorus’’ 
then takes over with another song and dance 
to summarise the moral. 


“‘A good Yangko party goes on for hours> 
with several shows, in a gay and happy ¢com- 
munity atmosphere such as I have never seen 
elsewhere in China,’’ Gunther Stein says. 
This can well be believed. Chinese every- 
where enjoy theatre more fully than in the 
West, and in the Border Region this enjoyment 
is fortified with a vigorous and happy zest in 
the social atmosphere that reflects the straight- 
forward, progressive political and economic 
life. And the enjoyment has that charming 
open-heartedness typical of the Chinese 
peasant when his pressing material needs have 
been met. 
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By all accounts, Yangko has swept the 
boards for popularity. It has captured the 
interest of the artists as well as of the people. 
Groups of artists, actors, musicians and writers 
spent six months from October 1943 in the 
villages performing and creating spectacles for 
Yangko. The main themes were: ‘‘the pro- 
duction drive, relations between the army and 
the people, love for the army, encouragement 
of labour heroes, conversion of loafers, anti-spy 
and anti-wizard plays,’’ writes Chao Po-ping, 
chairman of the Cultural Association. 

‘‘Many of these Yangko really helped 
people to improve production. The Yangko 
Mobilise! encouraged many villages to try the 
advantages of ‘‘Mutual Labour Exchange.”’ 
One out of every twelve people in the Border 
Region take part in Yangko performances.”’ 

Thus it seems that the question: “‘popu- 
larisation or quality first?’ solved itself. 
Quality demanded the utmost popularisation. 
Actors, writers and musicians, forced to work 
collectively because of the very nature of the 
spectacle, had to be perfectly familiar with the 
living material of their themes, with the most 
intimate daily needs of their peasant audiences. 
In contributing their knowledge and advice, 
the peasants showed the utmost interest in the 
finished products of the artists’ creation— 
and proved to be keen critics. They are fully 
competent to pass judgement on themes with 
which they are familiar and on the utilisation 
of an art form which is a part of their demo- 
cratic heritage. 

It is impossible to transfer a Yangko per- 
formance to Britain, but the accompanying 
illustrations give some idea of similar develop- 
ments in the sphere of graphic art. Many 
artists who came into the Border Region have 
continued to perfect their art along lines that 
are typical of the modern woodcut in the 
urban centres. A Farmer Drinking typifies 
this democratic realistic trend. But the Border 
Region has introduced some distinctive new 
features in this general process of modernisation 
and democratisation. The artists have in- 
creasingly merged themselves into the life of 
the Region. Artists have emerged from the 
people themselves. Hence there is a new 
authenticity and actuality in the treatment of 
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genre subjects. These new woodcuts have, 
like the Yangko, become woven into the very 
texture of life of the Region. Now we see 
gaily coloured broadsheets in the living and 
popular traditional style of the ancient paper 
icons that are still used by millions of peasants 
and villagers to bless and decorate their houses, 
boats, workshops, carts or machines. But 
these new ‘‘icons’’ stimulate production, 
education, respect for labour. The handicraft 
woodcuts that are also used for decoration in 
the home have an authentic folk art feeling of 
great simplicity and charm. This delving into 
the art of the people seems, too,to evoke ancient 
cultural memories and revivify them. The 
Persian influence seen in our small reproduc- 
tion of a spinning girl is surely no accident. 
These parts of China lie on the edge of the old 
Silk Route. 

To-day, in common with the whole Region, 
and despite the hardships of the war, vic- 
toriously ended, the living conditions of the 
artists have been greatly improved. There is 
still no chance to acquire a large personal 
fortune, but there is unlimited scope for fame. 
A basic livelihood is guaranteed through their 
organisations, with all the essential elements 
of social security: medical treatment, housing, 
use of children’s créches and homes, etc. 
The government provides all facilities necessary 
for travel in the Region on reportage assign- 
ments. The allowance for artists is the same 
as that for doctors, more than twice that for 
a general. It is likely that these conditions of 
war-time mobilisation and austerity will be 
continued for some time until normal peace- 
time coriditions are established. 


And we were up as soon as day—O 
And for to fetch the summer home, 
The Summer and the May—O 

For summer is a-come—O 


First Anniversary 


And winter is a-go—O 


THE ROBES OF SPRING 


The spring was nipped from year’s end 
To war’s end: the lark was locked 

In his nest of ice; the song 

Knocked with his beak upon 

The hollow wall, and was silent. 


The undergrowth of summer 
Covered her grave; the tune 
Of flutes was dumb, the vents 
So crusted by convention 

That the carol could not come. 


Autumn’s snarling gale 
Whipped up the will, gnarled 
October rocked the cradle 
Where the babe was killed 

And laid away. We had failed. 


Winter crystallised 

The need for sacrifice; 

The song was nested warm 
Under the frozen loam. 


| The world waited 


Till the lark soared, knocked on the floor 
Of the stars, and Peter’s peace 

Was found, his solemn rock 

Blossomed, the branches shook, 

Spring gushed, his fountain filled. 


All her delicate bones 

Were clothed in the singing flesh: 
Her little finger, lifted, 

Offered the gift of laughter. 

The old world groaned. 


All the flutes of renewal 
Warbled the possible, 

The child crowed in the cradle 
Of bone where he was made. 
The world was vernal. 


The song interred in a war 
Sprang up in the new year 
As racked October 

Put on the shining robes 

Of Spring, and sang for her. 


God bless Aunt Mary Moses—O 
And all her powers and might—O 
And send us peace in Merry England 
Both by day and night—O. ; 
from THE FURRY DAY SONG 
Sung on May 8th every year at Helston, Cornwall 


MONTH OF LIBERATION 


On this day 


(It is the first of May) 


Many are turning’ homeward from far away. 


Column on column they marched and were driven 
By captors, by masters, by weapons, by iron, 

By the shadowy compulsion that hid behind prudence 
And the mailed compulsion of Escape Me Never. 


Column on column the strange roads took them 

And led them onwards, delivered them over 

To the next road and the next road, deep into an alien 
Landscape where finally death alone recalled homeland. 


Column on column saw death as one sees 

Some place remembered from childhood, a pathway, 
An outline of mountain or meadow, but never a house; 
They had travelled too far to stop now, even death was 


not home. 


And the captors were journeying too, much further, 


much deeper 


Into the wasteland they had never believed in; 
The captors were hurried, they flogged and shouted in 


lunatic 


Flurry of haste to get on, to race through the wasteland. 


And these never again saw a place they had known, 

Not a tree, not a hedge, not a meadow nor mountain; 
Death when it reached them or reaches has still a familiar 
Aspect for them too, but only reiterate wasteland. 


Exiled for ever, for ever and ever exiled from life: 
Nothing will change for them, ever and ever 

In death or till death comes the landscape of desert 
Idiot-reiterate is the whole of their seeing. 


But of those who were driven there are those who return; 
They have a city, it stands in great beauty, 

Tranquil and spacious, with morning and evening 

As pillars to the gateway and the gates standing open 


On this day 


(It is the first of May) 


Many are turning homeward from far away. 


Maurice Carpenter 


Valentine Ackland 


(Continued from page 210) 


plays are by Frederico Garcia Lorca, La 
Maison de Bernarda and Mariana Pineda, both 
tragedies. The first is about a widow with five 
daughters for whom ‘‘no man is good enough.”’ 
To keep men away from this house is the 
dominant note. A terrible theme, full of 
gloom and despair; I wondered, seeing it, if 
one has to know Spain to appreciate such a 
play. And yet I think not. Lorca handles 


the values and makes his characters so straightly 
and so strongly. As it is, the presentation is a 
fine one, and the translation very good. The 
indictment of this facet of old Spain must come 
home to all. 

Lorca called his Mariana Pineda a *‘ Romance 
Populaire’’ rather than a play. It is one of 
his earliest works and was first staged in Madrid 
in 1928. The subject is taken from a popular 
legend that grew up around historical facts and 
people, and was sung. Mariana Pineda was a 


real woman; she embroidered a flag for her 
lover who championed the Liberal cause. He 
was forced to flee and she was thrown into 
jail after being courted in vain by a judge who 
then condemned her to be executed. This was 
in 1840, It is moving, highly romantic, with 
some beautiful lines, mainly on liberty, and‘is 
one of Lorca’s best-known works. It was 
played spontaneously by ‘improvised stage 
companies when the Republic was proclaimed 
in 1930. 
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Reflections on Fifty Years of Cinema 


by John Mortimer 


T THE BEGINNING OF 1896 A STARTLED 

British audience attended a performance 

that lasted only half an hour. On a 
blank screen they saw appear the image of a 
train arriving at a country station, an image 
so unexpectedly clear that most of them ducked 
in terror. The programme contained other 
miraculous representations, all the work of the 
Lumiére brothers of Paris. 

Certainly this was not the first moving 
picture. Even ‘in the eighteenth century 
macabre shadows had been seen to sway 
across screens at country fairs. In the 1880’s 
William Freize-Green had, in his Bath studio 
projected a girl whose eyes could dimly be 
perceived to move. By 1896 Robert Paul had 
demonstrated his ‘*Theatograph’’ to an 
audience of scientists. The credit for the 
discovery is difficult to assign; enough that the 
thing was invented and, as the world has found 
with later, less harmless contrivances,impossible 
to un-inyent. 

The method of story-telling used in A Train 
Arriving at a Country Station was, however 
reluctantly, destined to become an art form. 
And it is interesting to think for a moment of 
the state of other forms of art at the time this 
precocious child was born. Fifty years ago 
Proust was preparing to write, in twelve in- 
tricate volumes of self-analysis, the last word 
of the novel. Cézanne was discussing the 
Mont St. Victoire with the final logic of 
painting. Poetry had already been distilled by 
Mallarmé to its purest drop. While the 
Lumiére brothers worked in Paris, Rodin 


& 


The Great Train Robbery (1905) 
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modelled and his secretary, the German poet 
Rilke, came reverently to the conclusion that 
art and life must forever separate. A curious 
period for an art in which the wonder was, not 
that the matter presented should be remarkable, 
but that it should ever be presented at all. 

Western civiliastion has known three forms 
of story telling which have been widely popular 
and yet reached the very summit of art, the 
epic poetry of the Greeks, the drama of the 
Elizabethans, and the long novels of the 
nineteenth century. If our time is to add to 
these it must be through the medium of the 
cinema, for only there is the popular basis 
firmly enough rooted. It must be remembered 
that the cinema had fifteen years of popular 
approval before it gave rise to a self-conscious 
artist at all—to D. W. Griffiths. Ever since, 
it has remained the people’s medium, the 
expression of their terrors, their dreams, 
their legends and, if you like, their escape. 
The greatest men of the cinema have felt < 1 
respected this, just as Shakespeare respected 
his audience’s appetite for blood, ghosts, 
fighting and a song. Therefore we see the 
same trends in its history, as in that of the 
Elizabethan drama—popular entertainment 
now and then getting into the hands of masters. 
The primitive films may be compared to the 
mediaeval miracle play, if it is remembered 
that the miracle was in this case mechanical 
and not religious. 

Pictorially those first films derived, not from 
the sophisticated paintings of the day, but from 
popular photography, notably the picture 


The Post-card Influence (c1890) 


postcard. Perhaps the best way of getting 
their atmosphere is to buy, from among the 
sweets and china boots of a seaside toy shop, 
a collection of old postcards; these are often 
very cinematic and show early examples of 
photo-montage. Another way is to go on the 
pier and glue your eyes to What the Butler Saw. 
Primitive titles are very like those on the penny 
machines from which even the spottiest 
schoolboy no longer expects any excitement, 
Flirting on a Train, Teasing the Gardener, Mis- 
adventures With a Piece of Veal. And the 
stories, when stories emerged, were from the 
two great popular sources, the melodrama and ~ 
the pantomime. Their titles might have 


‘appeared on the playbill of a Victorian pro- 


vincial theatre: The Assassination of President 
Mackinlay and the Execution of His Murderer, 
The Death of Pope Leo XIII with The Eruption 
of Monté Pélé. And there is an even earlier 
echo, Tamburlaine, With His Impassionate 
Furies for the Death of his Ladie and Love, 
The Fair Zenocrate. The comedy was as 
simple and ancient as Pantaloon. This is an 
early synopsis: Tramps and Washerwoman. 

‘**A tramp, Lazy Larry, knocks at a house 
door and asks for assistance. He is refused, 
and vows revenge. Going into the garden, he 
throws mud all over the clothes on the line. 
The wrath of the washerwoman on her arrival 
is apparent. And, seeing Weary Alfred, 
another tramp, asleep in the garden, she 
assumes he is the culprit. She throws a pail of 
soapy water over him and dips him into a 
tub of soapy water. Poor Alfred emerges from 
the tub covered with soap and water. Very 
laughable subject, length 140 ft., price £3 10s.”’ 

Very naive; but perhaps no more so than 
Marlowe’s idea of a comic interlude in Dr. 
Faustus, ‘‘Enter devils with fireworks: they run 
about.”’ 

The new century saw films of slightly more 
maturity, The Great Train Robbery and The 
Life and Death of Charles Peace. The second 
of these is notable as being one of the, earliest 
film chases. The horrid little man, disguised 
now as a parson, now as a woman, is seen 
eluding great bearded policemen over roof tops, 
in front of swaying back-cloths and round 
hedges, Nowadays the chase, along ice-bound 
roads or over the Statue of Liberty, across 
Waterloo station or the Forth Bridge, is as 
much an essential of the film as the duel of the 


Elizabethan play. The modern city dweller, 
organised into vast communities, strangely 
identifies himself with a figure isolated, hunted 
and misunderstood. 

_To see a Griffiths film after a primitive is 
like coming out of Madame Tussauds into the 
street. It is a sudden revelation of movement. 
It is not so much the characters that move; 
indeed primitive characters often seemed to 
dash across rooms with almost superhuman 
animation; but it is the movement in the 
medium itself that marks a new art. Griffiths’s 
work was well summarised in a recent number 
of Our Time: most shortly it may be said that 
when he moved the camera about and into 
the set to show up the most dramatic points 
of the action he was working in a medium that 
was not theatre, nor picture postcard, nor 
What the Butler Saw, but, for the first time, 
film. And when he used symbols, however 
crudely, to point his story he was making that 
medium a vehicle for art. It was he who 


completely rejected the theatre and brought 
the cinema nearer to the novel, near enough to 


ee 


Early Close-up. Dorothy Gish (1914) 


Supplant it in popular affection. For just as 
the novelist can choose one aspect of his 
scene and describe it, so Griffiths took the same 
liberty, a liberty denied to the dramatist, whose 
audience can see everything that happens on 
his stage and who may, when he wishes to 
fix their attention on his hero’s face, be 
gazing serenely at the legs of a parlourmaid. 

Birth of a Nation came out in 1915 and made 
a fortune. But even in 1914 an Italian news- 
paper estimated that there were twelve billion 
francs invested in film and put it third in the 
commodities of international trade. Vast 
fortunes were to be made by ex-furriers like 
Adolf Zukor and by the dauntless Mrs. Pick- 
ford for her daughter. The American cinema 
was already a ruthlessly exploited industry, 
in which the capital involved was so vast that 
the risk of artistic experiment could only most 
reluctantly be taken, And yet through all the 


The High Pantomime. Chaplin in The Gold Rush (1925) 


ballyhoo and share-pushing, the voice of the 
time still made itself heard. The age had 
discovered its medium; in countless. Westerns, 
serials and thrillers it discovered its legend. 
It was soon to discover its hero. 

He came out of the old world’ of slapstick, 
custard pies and strings of sausages. He had 
trained in pantomime with Karno; part of 
Chaplin was as old as laughter itself. But part 
of him was completely modern, the sad white 
face, the resigned clock-work movements, the 
sudden desperate protests against the bully and 
the machine, the wistful paroxysms of love. 
“Tt was lucky,’’ he once said, *‘that I was a 
small man.’’ He speaks with the voice of 
a period, the period of Petrushka, and Mickey 
Mouse, and the Pierrots, and when he did his 
dance with the rolls in The Gold Rush, the 
cinema had learnt to laugh and cry at the 
same time, which was a far step from Mis- 
adventures With a Piece of Veal. 

‘On the side of melodrama an important 
discovery was made in Germany by Robert 
Weine in the Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. Terror, 
it was found could be expressed in inanimate 
objects—the slope of a wall, the twist of a 
stair—and the pictorial quality of the film could 
be related to the emotional content. When 
this was applied less obviously, more realis- 
tically, it produced what are, perhaps, the 
great triumphs of the cinema, those films in 
which a melodramatic theme is treated with 
such pictorial power as to raise it to the level 
of tragedy. This happens, I believe, in such 
sound films made !ong after Caligari, but still 
under its influence, as Fritz Lang’s M and Fury. 

In Russia the melodrama was ready to the 
hands of her great directors, the melodrama of 
poverty, revolution and war. Partly owing to 
the shortage of film stock they perfected an 
art of story-telling by building up a sequence 
of short, dramatically forceful shots. From 
this a whole theory of ‘‘cutting’’ grew, and 
because these films had their greatest influence 
on European intellectuals, the importance of 


rhythmic ‘‘cutting’’ became a sort of fetish 
in the highbrow approach to the cinema, When 
sound came in with Al Johnson’s utterance in 
the early 30’s it was feared that the tempo and 
precision of ‘*montage’’ would be ruined by the 
slow necessity of dialogue, and that there might 
be a return to theatrical technique. However, 
it soon became clear that sound and picture 
could be used most beautifully, as Pudovkin 
used them, rather like counterpoint in music. 
And since people no longer had to sit gazing ata 
title for as long as it could possibly have taken 
the slowest-witted child to read it, the cinema 
had certainly achieved a new speed and power. 
Yet its subjects were still the same. 

Chaplin for the period of Petrushka, For 
the period of surrealism and Freud—the Marx 
brothers, who jitter as irresponsibly and 
beautifully through life as everyone’s neuroses. 


Chaplin in 1914 


Early Pantomime. 
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For the period of revolution, torture, beating- 
up, heroism and death, Scarface, The Informer, 
and more lately, The Glass Key. These are the 
real melodramas of the people, who understand 
their meaning. When Alan Ladd broke a beer 
mug a whole Glasgow audience could be heard 
to draw in its breath at the sight of the jagged 
weapon, just as at the sight of Miss Bacall 
the whole world is stirred to one enormous 
whistle. This, in its crudest terms, is the 
popular response without which no art can 
be called cohtemporary. 

But this roar of mass excitation is still a long 
way from the applause of the Elizabethans at the 
Globe. Will the cinema ever bridge the gap? 

Not in verbal poetry, for the poetry of the 
cinema is visual; the poetry of a succession of 
true and relevant visual images. To that the 
cinema can add the poetry of logic and con- 
struction. It is a merciless medium, in which 
no one can indulge in fine writing to hide the 
fact that he is a bad story-teller: it is an 
adolescent art and adolescents are notoriously 
intolerant of bores. A good film is swift, vital, 
exciting—not yet, perhaps, great. 

However that may be, even if it is to make 
love, sleep or hide from the police, 60 per cent. 
of us now go to the cinema each week. And, 
whether what we see represents what we hope to 
become or fear to be, it is our mythology and 
our folk-lore that is thrown upon the screen, and 
if anyone comes to organise it into great art 
it will be partly by the courtesy of the Lumiére 
brothers of Paris who sent their peculiar 
invention to England just fifty years ago. 


(Stills by courtesy of the National Film Library) 
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ADELPHI. Les Ballets des Champs-Elysées. 
SADLER’S WELLS. Opera Ballet Company, 


COVENT GARDEN. Adam Zero by Robert 
Helpmann. 


Reviewed by Janet Leeper 

O HAVE THREE FIRST NIGHTS OF BALLET IN 

one week at three different theatres was 

exciting even for London, where there is 
always so much going on, nor was the public 
disappointed by these various manifestations 
of Terpsichorean activity. The newly formed 
Sadler’s Wells Opera Ballet Company made 
its bow at its own theatre with a programme 
which included the premiére of André 
Howard’s Assembly Ball; at Covent Garden 
there was Robert Helpmann exploiting the 
resources of the larger theatre with his Adam 
Zero to a new score by 
Arthur Bliss; while at 
the Adelphi Les Ballets 
des | Champs-Elysées 
opened their season 
with Concert de Danses, 
Jeu de Cartes and Les 
Forains — all _ ballets 
new to London. 

To begin with the 
visitors, the French 
company have great 
technical ability and 
their best male dancers 
are superior to any to 
be seen at Covent 
Garden or Sadler’s 
Wells. The maitre de 
ballet of this youthful 
company is Roland 
Petit, a 21 - year-old 
dancer of handsome 
presence and beautiful 
élan who was trained 
at the Paris Opera 
Ballet School and 
whose début as choreo- 
grapher was made at 
a Soirée de la Danse 
in Paris soon after the 
liberation, with a ballet 
based on Wilde’s story 
The Nightingale and the Rose. His next ballet 
was An American in Paris to Gershwin’s music, 
followed in 1945 by Les Forains on a theme by 
the poet Boris Kochno, who is the artistic 
director of this company and a link with 
Diaghileff and de Basil. 

The quality of Les Forains at once puts Petit 
in the front rank of choreographers, for 
though it is only an impression of an itinerant 
group of acrobats, it is beautifully planned and 
carried out from first to last, while the décor 
and costumes of Christian Bérard take us back 
to the pre-war days of the de Basil Ballet. 
(Was not Bérard responsible for the wonderful 
décor and costumes of the Symphonie Fantas- 
tique?) 

The music for Les Forains by Henri Sauguet, 
who has done much work for the theatre, in- 
cluding La Chatte for Diaghileff, contributes 
greatly to its success and evokes a tender 


melancholic mood admirably matched by the 
action. (‘‘I wish this could go on for ever’’ 
whispered my companion). The haunting 
melody with which the ballet ‘closes remained 
with us long after it was over. 

Jeu de Cartes, composed nine years ago by 
Stravinsky, has arresting décor and costumes 
by Pierre Roy and striking effects of grouping 
and lighting but seemed too long drawn out, 
lacking the dramatic quality of Checkmate 
with which one inevitably tends to compare It. 
The choreography is by Janine Charrat and the 
key-part of the Joker was beautifully danced 
by Jean Babillée, who has the supple dexterity 
of a Lichine. Concert de Dances proved to be 
light fare and brought us nothing new except 
some charming dresses designed by the 21-year- 
old André Beaurepaire. 

Before the season is over London is to see 
no less than four new ballets with choreo- 
graphy by Roland Petit. We seem to be in the 
presence of a new Franco-Russian ballet 
movement more specifically Parisian than the 
de Basil Ballet ever was, harnessing the many 


'Photo : Lido, Paris 
Trene$Skorik, Paul Gnatt and Roland Petit in Jeu de Cartes 


talents to be found in Paris. 

At Sadler’s Wells the new Opera Ballet 
Company opened its Monday evenings of 
ballet with. Assembly Ball with choreography, 
costumes and décor by Andrée Howard danced 
to Bizet’s Symphony in C. This charming 
ballet is lovely to look at and takes place in the 
foyer of a ballroom, rather in the manner of 
Fokine’s Carnaval, except that the spirit is that 
of poetic fantasy, of Alfred de Musset, of 
ardent young men and lovely young girls, of 
youth and zest for life. Any fears that the 
public may have had that all the talent had 


departed to the Opera House were dispelled: © 


the young dancers did very well indeed and 
need fear no odious comparisons, The -chief 
part was taken by June Brae, absent from 
the company for many years, who made 
a most welcome, return and_ received an 
ovation. Her performance as the Black 


_ Queen ‘in Checkmate in pre-war days will be 
_ Temembered by many. 


-Later in the week she was seen at Covent 
Garden in Robert Helpmann’s new ballet 
Adam Zero. This is a tremendous part, giving 
Opportunities for the actress as well as the 
dancer, of which she made full use. She has to 
portray in turn the choreographer in the throes 
of creation surrounded by a waiting ballet 
class on a vast, empty stage; the True Love and 
Bride of young Adam Zero; the golden-haired 
vamp of his old age and finally Death, to whom 
the old Adam surrenders. Whatever we may 
think of Michael Benthall’s depressing Essay 
on Man, it provides splendid opportunities for 
the designer and is a superb vehicle for the 
art of Robert Helpmann. 

The score is brilliant, the handling of crowds 
masterly and the eye remembers unforgettable 
moments of rare beauty. Roger Furse has used 
scenery and lack of scenery with imagination, 
as he did in The Skin of Our Teeth, but with far 
greater effect. We could go night after night 
to see the great cyclorama sweep slowly across 
the stage, dwarfing the tiny human figures 
below, blotting out the exposed hoists and 
girders beloved of Tairoff with inexorable calm 


precision—a Gordon Craig woodcut come to - 


life; or the painting of great shadows on the 
backcloth by judicious lighting; or the final 
dance of Death in her vast blood-red cloak of 
many folds, her flying figure diminishing in 
sharp perspective on the deep, empty stage, 
against a luminous background of moving 
clouds. That was pure poetry, the simplicity, 
the splendour and the economy of great de- 


_ signing. But it deserved a nobler theme— 


A nobler hero 
Than Adam Zero. 
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: Theatre 


ARTS. The Lady from the Sea by Ibsen. 

UNITY. Casey Jones by Robert Ardrey. 

EMBASSY. The Governess by Patrick Hamil- 
ton. 

KING’S, Hammersmith (T.R.T.). The Wise 
Have Not Spoken by Paul Vincent Carroll. 

LYRIC, Hammersmith. Tomorrow’s Child 
by John Coates. 

SCALA (Theatre ’46). Face of Coal by Jack 

Lindsay and B. L. Coombes. 

SERVICES SUNDAY SOCIETY (Apollo) 
The Lonely Falcon by P. N. Walker-Taylor 


Reviewed by John Allen 


HAVE BEEN ASTONISHED AT THE WIDE-SPREAD 

disparagement, both in critical works on 
~ Ibsen and in notices of this production, of 
The Lady from the Sea. In print or upon the 
stage this impresses me as one of Ibsen’s most 
superb achievements. ‘‘Ibsen has here over- 
reached himself,’’ it has been said, ‘‘he has 
tried to express more than his technical 
resources permitted.’’ I cannot agree with 
this judgement. There seems to me a mastery 
in the writing that is typical of Ibsen at his 
best. In all his social dramas he erects, by 
means of a firm and deeply pondered symbol- 
ism, an immense canvas of suffering humanity 
behind the immediate stage picture, a feat that 
invests his plays, even at their most sordid, 
with moments of poetry and profound revela- 
tion; but in this play he has permitted himself 
license to exploit an element of fantasy that 
enriches the play with a unique quality of 
imagination. 

This quality wholly eluded the producer and 
most of the actors. The tone of the production 
was set by the first entry of Ellida, whom the 
author has been at some’ pains to paint as a 
strange elusive creature, half mermaid almost, 
in a dressing gown of crimson velvet. And 
surely the Stranger should be no burly figure 
of flesh and blood planting himself in the 
middle of the stage and challenging Wangel 
for the possession of his wife. For he is a 
projection of her imaginative life, speaking to 
her from the pines and the rocks and the 
fjords to which she constantly withdraws to 
escape the smug domesticity which she has 
refused to accept throughout her married life. 

The trouble with such plays as this is they 
make apparent the lack of muscle in many 
otherwise worthy scripts. Robert Ardrey’s 
Casey Jones was good enough to have been 
very much better. An original and exciting 
background—railways—and a central problem, 
that of a man with his creative interests 
absorbed in a machine, of such power and 
importance that I am astonished it is not fre- 
quently treated in the drama of a notoriously 
mechanical age: the old trouble, I suppose, 
that dynamoes and railway engines are still not 
considered to be the proper stuff of the theatre, 
nor the language of the blue print worthy to 
be associated with that of Shakespeare. Yet 
the synthesis must sometime or other be made; 
and the language and the interests and the 
problems that absorb the people of our time 
for a large part of their conscious day must 
find response in contemporary art if the gulf 
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“NATIONAL VELVET” 
by Enid Bagnold 
Produced by ANTHONY HAWTREY 


UNITY THEATRE 
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between traditional forms and daily accom- 
plishment is not to become unbridgable. 

Production and acting were not at full 
throttle—more than adequate, but lacking 
the zest, the bite we require of a company 
which like this is wholeheartedly in accord 
with the spirit of the plays it is performing. 
The staging, too, was decoratively unimagina- 
tive. Bernard Sarron’s settings seemed to 
falter between naturalism and the theatricality 
that is demanded by certain scenes of the play. 
Sarron’s work strikes one as being thin in 
conception, good in ground plan, dull in 
painting. Unity should have every aspect 
of its work under constant review. 

Patrick Hamilton shows considerable skill 
in choosing the background for his thrillers. 
The truth with which he paints a Victorian 
household with its sombre antimacassars and 
emotional frustrations gives a good deal of 
sauce to a spiritual diet of homicide and 
fornication. His latest play was exciting 
enough at the time, and there was both dis- 
tinction in the writing and a fresh manipulation 
of character; but the story does not bear 
subsequent analysis. The performance was 
notable for some fine acting by Gillian Lind 
and Dorothy Gordon, and some of the clum- 
siest grouping of characters that I have ever 
seen in a professional production. If the play 
should be published and/or performed else- 
where, I recommend, knowing nothing about 
this particular genre and so being wholly 
unbiassed, the omission of the whole of the 
first scene. 

I regret that I was unable last month to draw 
attention to the opening of the Travelling Reper- 
tory Theatre’s season at the King’s, Hammer- 
smith. T.R.T. has been doing admirable work 
during the war travelling a repertory of plays 
throughout provincial England. Now it is 
presenting in London a repertory that includes 
Romeo and Juliet, Saint Joan, and a new play by 
Paul Vincent Carroll. Other new and classical 
plays are promised. The company is under 
the direction of one of the most enterprising 
young men in the theatre, Basil C. Langton. 
I have long known of him as a clever and 
intelligent actor: he now introduces himself 
to us as producer and administrator: I await 
results with keen interest. 

In view of this I.am sorry to find myself 
critically disposed towards Carroll’s The Wise 
Have Not Spoken and its interpretation. The 
play is about modern agricultural Ireland. I 
found in the writing an aggressiveness of style 
and a melodrama of situation that robbed the 
play of intellectual clarity or aesthetic harmony. 
The play, admittedly, is one of violent antagon- 
isms, but we missed the orderliness in dis- 
position of character and situation that would 
have led us to the glowing heart of the play, 
which unquestionably existed, and shown us 
the concluding harmony of these conflicts. 
The author, perhaps, had not allowed his 
play sufficiently to mature in his mind before 
setting pen to paper. The passions seemed to be 
too immediate, the tempers placed without 
perspective. : 

The acting of a strong cast similarly seemed 
to have been coarsened by distractions in the 
text; and a conventionally romantic décor 
distracted our eye from the truth to which our 
hearts should have been drawn. But it is a 
bold strong play, passionately felt; and it 
was energetically presented. ; 


Tomorrow’s Child, set in England in 1965, 
paints a terrifying picture of a brave new 
world of standardised humanity. The author 
suggests from time to time that he wishes to be 
taken seriously, in which case there are a 
good many criticisms to be made of a socio- 
logical prophecy based on so faulty a perception 
of our own society; but Mr. Coates gets away 
with a lot by keeping us constantly amused 
and often laughing. Production by Norman 
Marshall and décor were brilliant, and the 
acting was of a high standard. 

Face of Coal is well described by its authors 
as a ‘‘provocative documentary.’’ The form 
was known before the war as the ‘‘Living 
Newspaper.’’ Its weaknesses are easily dis- 
cernible and I do not think that anyone has 
yet claimed it to be a highly developed form 
of art. But that is not its purpose. In a 
theatre such as ours to-day, in which a sense 
of direction is conspicuously non-existent and 
the convention usually exploited as virile as 


wet flannel, the Living Newspaper deals with | 


the great themes of the day in a manner that 
is theatrical, incisive, and as taut as the best 
journalism. ‘ 
The authors have drawn a vivid picture o 

the situation in the mining industry. They 
have handled a mass of facts with assur- 
ance and clarity. The play has admirable 
shape and a clamorous vitality. But even if 


it were not for the announcement on the | 


leaflets that the authors have taken the form 
several steps beyond the Americans—an un- 
warrantable claim—one would be obliged to 
express disappointment at the lack of dis- 
tinction in the writing and a downright protest 
at some of the stupidities in the production. 
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Ballet Season 


The Sleeping Beauty _Les Patineurs 

Nocturne Miracle in the Gorbals 
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the dramatist’s, not the composer’s. 


The whole play, planned on a more generous 


| scale than A.B.C.A.’s brilliantly crisp Where 


Do We Go From Here? lacks sufficient per- 
geption and virtuosity to sustain itself for two 


' aod a half hours, in spite of the whole-hearted 
' €0-operation of everyone concerned. 


The Sunday play-producing societies have 


| always done fine work in affording a shop- 
' window for plays and actors, both notoriously 


hard to judge away from performance. To-day, 


’ when many players have been absent so long, 
their value is 
‘enjoyed the Services Sunday Society’s pro- 


inestimable. I thoroughly 


duction of The Lonely Falcon, a play about the 


' British occupation of Iceland. Mr.Walker-Tay- 


lor should be given every opportunity to learn 
the craft in which he has made so auspicious 


a start; and I commend the acting of the whole 
* company who will not remain without regular 
_ engagements, I sincerely hope, for long. 


Opera 


| SADLER’S WELLS. Sir John in Love by 


Vaughan Williams. 


_ Reviewed by H. G. Sear 


TAKE IT THAT OPERA SHOULD NOT BE JUDGED 
by its music alone, still less its drama, but as 
a complete entity: the one complementary 


' to the other. The occurrence of lovely things 
' on either hand does not confer full success and 
' certainly not greatness. So that in spite of 
_ first-night raptures and any amount of personal 


esteem, Sir John in Love falls short, in my 
opinion. 

The Merry Wives is brisk physical fun. 
There were plenty of laughs but they were 
The 
Opera is mounted and dressed on familiar 


_ Shakespearean lines and so we were primed to 


laugh. This doesn’t mean that Vaughan 


_ Williams used no deft quips. He did, but on 


the whole his music doesn’t move quickly 


_ enough to make active fun. 


The title implies that Falstaff is key-man of 
the piece. Yet far too much time and quite 
an amount of good music was wasted on the 


_ exposition of the sub-plots, though they didn’t 


come to much intheend. As Falstaff, Roderick 
Jones showed no great enjoyment of his part, 
and that I regard as essential. He sang well 


_ but acted him lamely. In any case this isn’t the 


real Falstaff, but the music did little to build 
him up. The Wives got the plums of the opera. 
Adroit use is made of Greensleeves, first as a 
solo by Mistress Ford (beautifully done by 
Anna Pollak), then as a duet with Mistress 
Page (Minnia Bower); and finally, Falstaff, 
nearing his unhappy fate, takes it up, off. 
Several other folk-tunes take their place very 
naturally in the musical texture. The pro- 
duction was by Sumner Austin. The conductor, 
Lawrence Collingwood, had everything well 
in hand. 

We are told that this seventeen-year-old 
work was deferred in order to avoid the almost 
inevitable comparison with Verdi’s Falstaff. 
It didn’t after all, speaking generally, and it is a 
pity that performance was postponed so long 
for so slight a reason Had it received prompt 
production I have no doubt that the composer 
would have made many alterations. 


THE CAPTIVE HEART. Ealing Studios 
CYPRUS IS AN ISLAND. Green Park 
MONGOLIA. Mongolkino, Ulan Bator 


Reviewed by Arthur Calder-Marshall 


OR ME, THE ART OF CAPTIVITY HAS A FAS- 

cination. I don’t mean that I have any 

desire to be locked up myself. But the 
books, the plays and the films which deal with 
captivity, the psychological problems which 
it poses, the dreams, the ingenuity and the 
human improvisations, possess a special in- 
terest. Perhaps it is that modern life in many 
ways is so like a prison without bars that the 
barbed wire and the physical confinement is 
in a way a simplification of problems which 
sometimes seem insoluble in the invisible cage. 

The best film of this month, The Captive 
Heart, deals with prisoners in this war; and it 
immediately sent me back to other works of 
art dealing with captivity; not to Arthur 
Koestler for whom prison it seems to me 
exercises an attraction as well as a horror, not 
to E. E. Cummings, whose Enormous Room was 
ruined by its enjoyment of imprisonment as an 
adventure which could be terminated as soon 
as it ceased to be amusing. I thought more 
of Aladar Kuncz’s bitter, penetrating study 
of human degeneration in internment, Black 
Monastery, the gaily objective Road to Endor 
by Major Jones and that noble film La Grande 
Illusion. “‘Would it have been possible,’’ I 
asked myself, ‘‘to produce a film on the 
subject of captivity, as objective and un- 
flinching as La Grande Illusion during a war?’’ 
(For The Captive Heart was conceived though 
not completed in the war). 

The answer was quite obviously, No. The 
subject is too close, the emotions too harrowing 
to make such a treatment tolerable. And so, 
I am quite sure that the scriptwriters, (Patrick 
Kirwan, original story, Angus MacPhail and 
ex-P.o.W. Guy Morgan, screenplay), were 
quite right in choosing a group of men and 
dealing with a mass-experience. Emotionally 
all the people are rather remote, as if they were 
photographed in long or medium shot but 
never in close-up. But there are very sound 
reasons for doing that. 

The second problem with which they were 
faced was, ‘‘Should they limit the scope of 
the picture to the capture of the prisoners, the 
cage in which they are kept and their repat- 
riation, or should they permit themselves the 
liberty of showing the families and. home life 
of the prisoners?’’ They decided on the latter 
course, and there I think they were wrong. 
The very essence of captivity lies in segregation, 
in the way in which the outside world impinges 
only in fragments and frequently distorted, so 
that the image of the outside world in the 
minds of different prisoners becomes an even 
more extraordinary travesty of the truth than 
the one which people at liberty conceive. 

Consequently, the feeling of imprisonment 
can only be hinted at, as the camera is free. 
And as soon as the illusion that we are shut 
up for an indefinite period begins to be created, 
it is destroyed by a lightning visit to Britain. 
Here the scriptwriters have failed to seize a 
dramatic limitation and turn it to eect. 


Five of the characters are allowed the 
licence of having their home lives shown on 
the screen. To establish these five sub-plots 
discreetly and at the same time effectively 
needs great ingenuity. The device chosen for 
four of them is exactly the same as the flash- 
backs in Coward’s In Which We Serve, never 
very brilliant and now dull. At least one of 
the sub-plots, the war-time marriage of the 
young pianist, is never properly established. 

Furthermore, though the idiom of most of 
the picture is to concentrate on the typical, 
the main sub-plot is highly individual. Michael 
Redgrave is a Czech, who has stolen the iden- 
tity of a dead British officer, who had been a 
rather unpleasant type. In order to conceal 
his identity, he has to correspond with the 
dead man’s wife. And his letters, very tender 
and sensitive, make the woman fall in love 
once again with her husband, while her letters 
about the children and the country make him 
fall in love with her. 

Now this story, (had anyone read Karl and 
Anna?), is a very lovely little vignette; and 
Michael Redgrave and Rachel Kempson 
succeed in making it convincing, where one 
false move would have plunged it into romantic 
melodrama. But its idiom is totally different 
from the idiom of the rest of the picture. It’s 
rather like finding an oyster in a fruit salad. 

The fact that I have dealt at length and 
rather critically with The Captive Heart is 
because it is a good picture, a serious picture 
and one which you will certainly enjoy seei 
especially if like me you enjoy having a g 
cry provided that.the tears are not being wrung 
out of you meretriciously. It is not however a 
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great picture, in the sense that La Fin du Jour, 
which is being revived at Studio One, London, 
is a great picture. Basil Dearden is showing 
greater confidence and maturity with each 
picture and it is plain that he has not yet 
reached his full stature as a director. 

Two documentary shorts provide an in- 
teresting contrast. The Ministry of Informa- 
tion picture, Cyprus is an Island, was shot by 
a unit sent to Cyprus from London. The 
script and commentary are by Laurie Lee, the 
direction by Ralph Keene, and the policy 
directive by the Colonial Office. The result is 
a very lovely picture, beautifully shot and 
beautifully commentated, explaining the history, 
the peoples and the economic problems of 
Cyprus, with its main emphasis on soil erosion. 


eel 


Green Park 


Cypriot Shepherd 


As far as it goes, a really first-class picture. It 
is very right that British people should know 
more about the British colonies. To my mind, 
however, it is a pity that we could not also be 
told that Cyprus was the only Crown Colony 
which had a legislative council on which the 
elected members outnumbered the nominated 
‘members, that for over forty years the British 
succeeded in playing off the Turkish faction 
against the Greek faction and that when 
finally in the ‘thirties the two got together and 
outvoted the British Government on a single 
issue, the Legislative Council was immediately 
abolished and has not met from that day to 
this. Furthermore, the fact that the Cypriot 
people, though perfectly willing to lease to 
the British sea and air bases on their island, 
are very keen on governing themselves seems 
also a point worth noting. 

The second picture is technically not nearly 
as good. It is about Mongolia, and was made 
in the Mongolian film studios by Mongolians. 
It would no doubt have been much better if 
it had been made by a unit sent from Moscow. 
The point however is that the Mongolians, who 
twenty years ago were much more backward 
than the Cypriots, now have got their studios 
and their technicians, and have made théir 
own film, telling of the sort of people they are, 
and the problems which they have faced and 
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Records 


Reviewed by Thomas Sharp 
DECCA K1161-3. Satnt-SAENS: Piano Con- 
certo in G Minor. 

HIS IS ESSENTIALLY A PIANIST’S WORK, AS 

might be expected from a composer who 

was an outstanding virtuoso, and who, in 
fact, gave the first public performances of all 
his five piano concertos. It has always been 
less generally popular, therefore, than such 
works as the concertos of Grieg and Tchaikov- 
sky, which, although satisfying for the soloist, 
are more symphonic, giving the orchestra 
more interesting material to play. Moura 
Lympany makes the most of the very full 
piano part, and reminds us again of her fine 
qualities of technique and interpretation. The 
orchestral background, played by the National 
Symphony Orchestra under Warwick Braith- 
waite (conductor of the Scottish Orchestra) is 
unduly subdued; it is slight enough in any case. 
Only in the scherzo, a happy movement of 
which Mendelssohn might have been proud, 
does the orchestra establish itself. But we are 
consoled by Moura Lympany’s satisfying per- 
formance, excellently recorded. 


H.M.V. D.A.1853. DE Fata: Dance of 
Terror, and Ritual Fire Dance from the Ballet 
““El Amor Brujo.”’ 

I have always regarded Manuel de Falla as a 
neglected composer in this country. The 
recent Decca recording of Nights in the Garden 
of Spain will help to create a demand for this 
evocative music. Now, these two dances from 
Love, the Magician will add to this demand. 
Although the solo piano, played by José 
Iturbi, which presents them here, leaves one 
longing for the orchestral colour of the ballet 
accompaniment, the hard, percussive nature 
of these pieces is splendidly managed, and the 
recording is faithful 


H.M.V. D.B.6266. TcHarkovsky: Waltz, and 
Polonaise, from Eugén Onegin. 

This recent recording by the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham is a little gem, even in these days of 


Continued from previous column 


which they are overcoming. They are 
ruling themselves, thinking for themselves 
and acting for themselves, instead of being 
dominated by reactionary interests. 


KING’S THEATRE 
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Gregor Fitelberg 
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Welbeck 1258 


| too much Tchaikovsky. It makes us aware of 
| the special quality of Beecham’s approach to 
} the orchestra, his search for perfect balance, 
| and his genius in finding it. In the Polonaise, 
| especially, the play between the various orches- 
} tral forces is made as clear as daylight, and 
| when several sections are playing together we 
) have no difficulty in following the themes, and 
| in identifying the tone-colours. 

} recording is equal to the occasion. 


| COLUMBIA DX1235. 
| Overture. 

| Although this record does not compare fully 
} with the one just mentioned above, it does 
| credit to George Weldon and the City of 
| Birmingham Orchestra, whose permanent con- 
| ductor he is. If he goes out a little too much 
_ for brilliance and-speed, he may be forgiven in 


And the 


Dvorak: Carneval 


this particular work. In the matter of balance 


| the result is not always satisfactory, and it is 


not always easy to find one’s way through the 


| mass of sound.’ This may be due to either the 
| engineers, or to the conductor, but in general 
| it is a good recording of a pleasant work. 


| COLUMBIA DX1234. PurceLi: Hark the 
| Echoing Air; HayDN: O, How Pleasing to the 
|. Senses. 

| This record, in which the Hallé Orchestra was 
| conducted by Leslie Heward, is a reminder of 
_ the great loss to British music when this 


talented conductor died. One is surprised that 
the record is only just released, but it is a 
pleasure to hear such fine accompanying. 
Isobel Baillie leaves little to be desired; her 
singing has all the qualities most rare in 


English vocalists. 


Prelude to the 
RUSSIAN 


CAMPAIGN 


GRIGORE GAFENCU 


Nowhere has there yet been a clearer analysis 
of Russian diplomacy. While readers may 
not consent to all the implications in the 
argument, they will not fail to be impressed 
by it. Written by a former Rumanian Foreign 
Minister and the last Ambassador of his 
country to Moscow, this book is an account 
by a Crown Witness of the drama of world 
history behind the scenes. 


“Mr. Gafencu writes ... with the objectivity 
of a trained diplomat and with the mind of a 
cultivated European ... and all except pre- 
judiced readers will echo the opinion of 
Guglielmo Ferrero that he has ‘fixed the 
defining lines of this important chapter of the 
history of the war’.’’—Malcolm Muggeridge in 
The Daily Telegraph. 


“« | |. this book, by someone who had a 
front-line view of events over the crucial 
period, is absorbingly interesting.’’—George 
Orwell in Tribune. 
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THE CLOUDS ARE BIG WITH MERCY 
by Fred Urquhart. Maclellan. 7s. 6d. 


SELECTED STORIES by Fred Urquhart. 
Maurice Fridburg, 2s. 6d. 


SELECTED STORIES by John Brophy’ 
Maurice Fridburg. 2s. 6d. 


SELECTED STORIES by Norah Hoult. 
Maurice Fridburg, 2s. 6d. 


THE REAL LIFE OF SEBASTIAN KNIGHT 
by Vladimir Nabokov. Editions Poetry Lon- 
don, 8s. 6d. 


A WIND IS RISING by William Russell. 
Nicholson & Watson, 10s. 6d. 


WEEKDAY IN JUNE by Ferenc Kérmendi: 
Hutchinson International Authors, 9s. 


TITUS GROAN by Mervyn Peake. Eyre & 
Spottiswood, 15s. 


SATURDAY SAGA. Progress Publishing, 
2s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Randall Swingler 


N A YOUTHFUL LETTER, APROPOS OF A BOOK 

by George Sand, Zola wrote: ‘‘When you 

indicate a disease you are compelled at the 
same time to supply the remedy,’’ at any rate 
if you claim like Zola, “‘to seek truth passion- 
ately, with the aid of scientific methods— 
applying the same formulae to literature and 
politics. ”” 

I think it is more satisfactory to say that you 
can only truthfully indicate a disease in relation 
to the state of health from which it is a depar- 
ture. And the relevance of Zola to the list of 
books under review here, lies in the fact that 
the last decade or so has seen in England the 
ascendancy of his earliest conception of the 
function of the artist, namely ‘‘to supply 
documents for the expert.’’ Indirectly, the 
documentary film, Mass Observation, report- 
age, the Living Newspaper trace their lineage 
back to Zola in Europe and Dreiser in America. 
And the contemporary short story is the direct 
offspring of these. 


The war has immensely encouraged the 
literature of documentary naturalism. Partly 
because so many articulate people have been 
absorbed into industry or non-commissioned 
ranks of the services, partly because economic 
conditions no longer allow the writer either 
the time or the necessary opportunity for the 
construction of a deeply pondered, carefully 
wrought and finished novel or drama, partly 
also because restrictions on publishing have 
put a premium on the occasional miscellany 
more or less of the type of the original New 
Writing, the literary market has become in- 
creasingly occupied by the publication of what 
are in effect fragments from a novelist’s, or 
social scientist’s; notebook. 


Fate is always infinitely drab. It is in the 
conflict between Man and fate, actuality and 
desire, rationality and the irrational forces of 
history that character, drama, life is created. 
And without that, not the most authentic dia- 
logue, not the sharpest observation can make a 


The PL Book of Modern 
American Short Stories 


Edited by NICHOLAS MOORE 


The stories cover a wide variety of 
subject and treatment, and together 
give a representative idea of what 
American writers have accomplished in 
this form, as well as a revealing insight 
into many facets of American life. The 
contrasts are many, between the con- 
versational idiom of William Saroyan 
and the highly polished prose of 
Katherine Anne Porter, between the 
unadorned delicacy of Glenway West- 
cott and the powerfully poetic realism 
of Ben Field, between the urbane fantasy 
of Ben Hecht and deceptive simplicity 
of Morley Callaghan: yet these writers 
all have the highest degree of artistic 
integrity and a skill in accomplishment 
which should make their work of per- 
manent interest to all who read it. 


This is the first fully representative 
collection of modern American short 
stories to be published in this country. 
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8s. 6d. net 


Ready in May 


SEEN IN) 
PERSPECTIVE 


A Panorama of Fifty Years 
1895-1945 


by 


Percy V. Bradshaw 


Illustrated 15s. net 


Mr. Bradshaw has lived through 
three wars: in this book he has 
caught the flying {splinters of these 
cataclysms and, in his own' inimit- 
able style, has made them into a 
colourful mosaic in which those lost 
worlds, so near to us in time, so far 
removed in everything else, live 
again in their splendours and 
‘ miseries. 
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MIRROR : Second Series 
‘*To my mind he achieved, 
more than any other writer, 
a way of showing how the 
mind of England reacted in 
the years of 1940 and 1941, 
and again in 1944, and of 
relating this to the tradition of 
English literature.’’ B. Ifor 
Evans in The Observer. 8s. 6d. 
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Maximilian’s boyhood, his 
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THE BODLEY HEAD 


piece readable more than once. : 

There is no need to say much more in par- 
ticular about the stories collected in Saturday 
Saga, or those of Fred Urquhart and Norah 
Hoult. They are typical of thousands, pub- 
lished and unpublished, being written to-day. 
One gets the feeling of a whole class become 
articulate and practising the use of its instru- 
ment in the careful documenting of the simple 
facts of its existence, before really entering 
the literary battle. Fred Urquhart stands out 
justifiably by his greater range of observation, 
his facility, and his ear for every kind of 
dialogue. It is to be hoped that he will have 
the chance to develop the imaginative powers 
which are indicated in the novella at the 
beginning of The Clouds Are Big With Mercy. 
Norah Hoult writes chiefly of the most de- 
pressed levels of society, the ageing prostitute, 
the skivvy who is frightened by threatened 
pregnancy (a recurrent subject just now), the 
unemployed man’s wife who has lost the 
support of her ‘‘friend from Rotherfield,’’ the 
pathos of the defeated. Again fate is the hero. 
John Brophy belongs to an older school, to the 
day of the expanded anecdote, the curiosity of 
life skilfully suggesting elusive significances. 
He is easier to read because he has the personal, 
button-holing style of the anecdote narrator. 

In William Russell’s novel A Wind is Rising, 
a heavy-weight all-in wrestling match between 
Man and fate is on with a vengeance. It is 
the story of the negroes in the cotton-fields of 
the Delta land, and Lee Jackson’s graduation 
through experience to organizer of a share- 
cropper’s union and escape from the lynching 
posse. It is a contemporary assessment of the 
position of the negro workers in the southern 
cottonfields, and the fact that it is contemporary 
will hit where it ought to hit, with a salutory 
shock. The writing is sombre and overweighted 
with a foreboding that looks beyond the book’s 
resolution, but it is an impressive achieve- 
ment. 

K6rmendi’s picture of a critical day in the 
rise of Hungarian fascism, for all its pictorial 
and psychological deftness leaves a sense of 
disappointment which is not due to the fact 
that so many books like this have already 
been written. In concentrating into one day, 
so packed with action, so many antitheses of 
atmosphere, of character, of political motive, 
he has been forced to isolate his individuals 
for detailed analysis too much from the scenic 
background not to lower the dramatic tem- 
perature. They become almost figures in a 
morality, Groeb, the typical fascist sub-leader, 
Nicolas Barat, the typical decent, innocent, 
capable middle-class Jew, Gombas, the des- 
pairing idealist, Lippa, the disreputable oppor- 
tunist. Since there is not much time they must 
be lifted out and shown to the reader in 
detail in case he should miss anything of their 
significance in the compact pattern of events. 
It is an episodic book, lacking the weight of 
its implications, too quickly, too impressionist- 
ically written. 

With Vladimir Nabokov we come right to 
the other end of the scale. This is a mirror 
reflecting an infinite series of mirrors. The 
imaginary biography of a famous author has 
an enticement for writers, I suspect because it 
allows them to objectify certain literary 
aspirations of their own which they have never 
been able to realise in their own writing. 
Mr. Nabokov sets himself too hard a task: 


first, in presenting his author as an author, 
right in the centre of the stage, which puts upon 
himself the necessity of substantiating by 
illustration his remarkable literary powers 
(which both Somerset Maugham and Henry 
James successfully avoided): and second, by 
the dating of Sebastian Knight’s life—his 
death in 1909 would have been far more 
credible than it is in 1936. For all that, this 
is a tour de force of literary sublety: old boloney 
exquisitely cooked, delicately flavoured with 
every possible spice of suggestive cross- 
reference, symbolic echoes, overtones, inter- 
relating themes: delicious to consume but 
quite without sustenance. Mr. Nabokov J 
gather, writes equally well in French, Russian 
or English. He is the literary antithesis of 
Fred Urquhart, the completely rootless artist. 
What a literature the synthesis of these two 
might produce! 

I do not think I am qualified to criticise 
Mervyn Peake’s fantastic monstrosity. It will 
be a brave man that can read it all. Perhaps it 
is a great artistic challenge to the world of 
to-day—if you think your world pretty frightful 


just take a look at Gormenghast! 


Nevertheless, it represents an enormous, if 
psychotic, labour of pictorial imagination, 
redolent of hatred of the human condition, 
without even bitter humour, and disgust 
without gusto. It seems to mea very serious 
outbreak of too-late Gothic. 


Writers After a War 


THE NINETEEN-TWENTIES, by Douglas 
Goldring. Nicholson and Watson, 12s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Arthur Calder- Marshall 
R. GOLDRING DOES NOT ATTEMPT A FULL 
evaluation of the ’20’s, as his title might 
suggest; and any reader approaching 

this book in search of a profound study of the 

literary, political and social currents of thai 
decade, would be disappointed. Goldring’s 
approach is more personal. He knew a num- 
ber of the literary and artistic leaders of thai 
time and a few of the political figures. His 
life during the decade was typical of the lives 
of many writers—the disillusion following the 
war, disgust with politics, the turning to the 
arts for solace and to the ‘‘new morality,’’ 
that curious structure of defiance built on the 
foundations of the old morality which was 
rejected, for shelter in a hard and hypocritical 
world. He, like so many others, left England 
for Europe, to find there the continuation of 

‘the good life’’ which the war had finished in 

England. It continued on the Continent, less 

for the French, the Italians, Spaniards and 

Germans, than for the British and Americans, 

whose currency remained good. 

A letter from Mary Butts, dated April 9th, 

1922, begins: 

‘‘After some crowded hours of glorious 
life in Paris, we found this place (Titisee bei 
Freiburg). Hundreds of miles of black trees 
and snow, very quiet, which, after unlimited 
cocktails in Freiburg at one penny each, is 
just as well. It costs half-a-crown a day to 
live in the solidest comfort and we shal) stay 
a long time and work... .”’ 

Half-a-crown a day for board and cocktails 

a penny a glass! This was the news which 

sent writers speeding across Europe during the 

*20’s and even the ’30’s. And good luck to 

them. If a writer can’t get the conditions of 


work he needs in his own country, it is right 
and proper that he should profit from his 
mobility, pack his bags and move where things 
are easier. That is, provided that he can see 
no way, or has no wish, to get things right at 
home. 

But the inconsistency of Goldring’s book, 
written in 1944 after the author has had the 
tragic experience of losing his son in World 
War Two, lies in the fact that he tries to impose 
upon his earlier experiences a social conscious- 
ness which he did not gain till much later. He 
describes a trip he made in 1919 to investigate 
the effects of the Allied blockade of Germany; 
he writes with passion of the murder of Rosa 
Luxemburg and Karl Leibknecht, of the 
suppression of the German revolution by the 
Allies. But the cheapness of living in Titisee 
in 1922, its implications, not to impoverished 
writers with a few pounds, worth millions of 
inflation marks, but to the people of Germany 
with thousands of marks worth nothing, are 
not related. 

The book falls into two distinct parts, 
vintage 1920, and raw Goldring 1944. For 
myself, I prefer the vintage 1920 with its mix- 
ture of plain hedonism, squalid frustrations, 
genuine devotion to art, and the warm, mutual 
admiration of the unrecognised. The Goldring 
of 1944 has learnt the lessons which we have 
all learnt; but to me, he is not a_ teacher 
but a fellow-pupil. I feel slightly embarrassed 
by his political diatribes, just as I am by the 
type of militant socialist who will insist on 
trying to convert to socialism those already 
converted. But Goldring, the loyal friend 
whose wistful recognition that his literary 
achievement has not reached the stature of his 
ambition in no way jaundices his admiration 
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for greater writers and whose remembrance or 
good times passed in youth illuminates a strait- 
ened, sadder age, is to me a very lovable figure. 

I do not think that writers after this war will 
face as hard a time as the writers of the ’20’s. 
With organisation, their economic position can 
be more assured. The gap between writers and 
society has been bridged. Expatriation need 
not be the condition of the ‘‘good life.’’ But 
I hope that the writers of the ’40’s and ’50’s 
will still preserve the intransigent respect for 
their art, which was the finest virtue of the’20’s. 


Plays by Poets 


THIS WAY TO THE TOMB by Ronald 
Duncan. Faber 6s. 


THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAINS 
by Norman Nicholson. Faber 6s. 


THE SHADOW FACTORY by Anne Ridler: 
Faber 6s. 


Reviewed by Peter Gunn 
FJ NHESE PLAYS HAVE ALL BEEN PRODUCED BY 
Mr. Martin Browne at. the Mercury 
Theatre in his season of new plays by 
poets. It is his belief that if the poet will be 
bold, dramatically bold, he can bring together 
again the three elements, poetry, drama and 
an audience anxious to listen—if it hears things 
worth listening to. It is not primarily tech- 
nique that I sense to be missing from these 
plays—in fact, they make valuable advances in 
the search for appropriate language and 
rhythms—but for plays that deal with life 
to-day there is a lamentable retreat from the 
nodal problem: How to interpret life in terms 
of what we actually know and feel and want 
to-day, in terms of the present? 

This Way to the Tomb is in the form of a 
Masque and Anti-Masque. Saint Anthony, 
fasting and meditating on his fears (fear of 
being alone, fear of his own fear, of death) and 
on his desires (ambition, gluttony, lechery) 
rinses his heart by abnegation and finds that 
the residue is Pride. In humility he eats food 
prepared for him by his constant servant, 
Marcus, the antique clod, and dies. 

That is the story; the perennial account of 
the saints’ approach; every step foreseen but 
the passage achieved alone through the experi- 
ence of individuals. But however much I am 
dismayed by this monk-thumbed philosophy, 
I am delighted by much of Mr. Duncan’s 
imagery. These images have a countryman’s 
freshness; figures drawn from the profuseness 
of the farmer’s harvest which is every minute 
of the day and year; fields, creatures and 
markets. 

The lyrics sung by Julian are wonderfully 
strong and supple; Mr. Duncan has the same 
active eye for natural objects as we find in the 
work of D. H. Lawrence. It is a vigorous 
observation, and the lyrics lose nothing of it 
in their deftness. 

In comparison with the Masque the Anti- 
Masque is an anti-climax. A travesty of the 
times, faith-fetichism of the Catholic revival, 
the cabbages re-enter Rome. It fails partly 
by reason of Mr. Duncan’s inability to pene- 
trate the meaning of contemporary banality, 
to release by the glove-tight fittingness of his 
imagery the emotional tension of our enforced 
frustration. I am reminded by contrast of the 
Steward in Mr. Macneice’s The Dark Tower, 
the effectiveness, in the context, of his banal, 
**Golden days, sir, golden days,’’ evoking with 


a commonplace a whole bundle of present and 
past emotion, desire, frustration, bitterness, 
irony, futility and even thin shreds of hope. 
Mr. Duncan’s failure to solve his self-set 
equation is the failure of all this metaphysic 
to cure our modern ills, whether in society or 
mirrored in the Mercury Theatre. 

In The Old Man of the Mountains Mr. 
Nicholson has revived the legend of Elijah and 
the Raven in a Cumberland setting, using a 
diction which suits this theme and setting and 
does not hamper his imagination. The ques- 
tion of finding the most suitable prosodic form 
for modern poetic drama is crucial at the 
moment, but I cannot feel that Mr. Nicholson 
has attempted an answer to the problem. 

But it is not with his prosody that I wish 
most particularly to join issue. It is the theme 
of this play. The difficulty with allegory or 
analogy is that, while it may seem to the 
author to illustrate perfectly his meaning, it 
frequently raises incidental points which are of 
more importance to the reader than the author 
intended, and which, if pursued, often damn 
the whole original thesis. Mr. Nicholson’s 
contention is that all will work out for the best 
if we put our faith in the Lord, are honest, 
diligently cultivate our garden, and respect the 
Lord’s gifts. However, the rival actions and 
arguments of Elijah and Ahab are so full of 
inconsistencies that questions irrelevant to the 
development of the plot (but not to an every- 
day audience) arise throughout the play. Of 
course it is wrong to form rings to force up 
prices; admittedly the soil will deteriorate if 
drained of its natural properties—whether for 
profit or to feed a nation at war. But so much 
of what Ahab says is right; too often Elijah is 
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obscurantist and unintelligent. There is not 
the dramatic tension of a struggle between the 
forces of right and wrong, of Jehovah and 
Baal, or of any other appropriate symbols. 
Mr. Nicholson’s thought seems as muddy as 
his verse is clear. I should like to see him put 
his talents to a modern theme, dealing with 
some of the profound problems of everyday 
life in terms of those everyday characters whose 
lives we lead. 

Anne Ridler’s The Shadow Factory is nearer 
to such an attempt. A nativity play in a 
factory. Time a few years hence. But here 
again the intrusion of the religious legend. In 
her choice of characters Mrs. Ridler has 
created types of modern men and women, 
‘*something between a mask and a face,’’ as 
she has expressed it elsewhere. The theme is 
the struggle between a soulless industrial 
efficiency and the desire of people to live a life 
which expresses their deeper feelings: 

Artist: When you’ve supplied the.icy Alps 

Of Greenland with your icebox, and 

The fiery strand of distant India 

With your electric heater, and 

Have washed the sins of Africa 

Away with your machine—what then? 

Will all the world be more content? 

And will your workers benefit? . . 

I don’t feel that Mrs. Ridler has been suc- 
cessful in her use of the four-beat line. In 
fact the verse seems spiritless until the last act 
when the line is varied and rhyme and half- 
rhyme used. Then there is an immediate 
rising of dramatic tension. 

In all the three Mercury plays there is the 
same device of the deus ex machina. Faith is 
the panacea. Not men and women standing on 
their own feet working out dramatically their 
own fears, loves, desires, frustrations in the 
way of the world, but here buffeted by blind 
winds they stumble like tired sheep to the fold, 
bleating their dénouement. Poetic drama can- 
not be resuscitated with so moribund a content. 
Advances of technique alone will not touch 
people to a new quickness. Verse as a height- 
ened use of language can be justified only if it 
impels us to a correspondingly heightened 
intuition of reality. The stuff of drama is in 
the times; the test of the dramatic poet is not 
merely in his use of language and imagery in 
established rhythms, but in his power of con- 
‘veying an emotive reality as O’Neill, O’Casey, 
Bridie do. And if we are to have legends, I 
prefer the heroic folk-type of Yeats’s Cathleen 
ni Houlihan, where the emotions that all people 
share are gathered in to charge the verse with 
tension like a glowing filament. 
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A CHALLENGE TO THE MACHINES 


ENJOYED JAMES BOSWELL’S CHARMINGLY 
ace article on Paul Klee, but am sorry 

to see him favouring this anti-machine 
complex which seems to be popular among 
certain intellectuals in this post-war period. It 
is, after all, a rather reactionary, put-the-clock- 
back attitude. With regard to the works of 
Klee, it seems to me that anyone with Mr. 
Boswell’s happy facility for words could read 
into them equally well a ‘‘pro-machine’’ 
motive, or some other pet theory. 

Come off it, Mr. Boswell! 

David Caplan 


G. W. PABST AND THE NAZIS 


URING THE WAR YEARS THERE WAS CON- 

siderable mystery as to the activities and 

whereabouts of G. W. Pabst, the eminent 
German film director whose films, especially 
Westfront, 1918 and Kameradschaft, achieved 
an international reputation. There were 
rumours that he was a Nazi spy, or that he 
was making films in Germany. Many believed 
that the man who made Kameradschaft, could 
have no possible sympathy for the Nazis. It 
is now clear that he was working for the Nazis. 
He left Germany long before 1939 and visited 
and worked in France and Hollywood, but he 
went back to Berlin some months before the 
war. 

Last year he turned up in Paris again as an 
official representative of the Austrian Govern- 
ment seeking French support for the Austrian 
film industry. (Pabst, it appears, is an Austrian). 

His appearance in Paris, where he tried to 
re-establish his pre-war contacts, evoked a very 
cold reception. Ecran Francais said: ‘‘His 
international reputation and indisputable talent 
would have assured him of hospitality in the 
years between 1939 and 1944 at least in 
America, and in England where Conrad Veidt, 
Elizabeth Bergner, Remarque, Pommer and 
other German refugees were never unwelcome.”’ 

Paris-Cinema was more caustic. Referring 
to Pabst’s return, it wrote: ‘‘One would really 
think we were back in the good old days of 
the occupation . . . because the Nazis are in 
Paris. They are still to be seen promenading 
in the Champs-Elysées.’ 

If Pabst turns up in London it is to be hoped 
that his reception will be no more cordial than 
that accorded him by the French film workers. 


Ralph Bond 


UP AND DOWN THE TYNE 


HAVE JUST READ YOUR ARTICLE ON THE 
Tyneside and have one complaint to make. 
Why is it stated that before the war New- 

castle had no first-rate repertory company? 

I cannot understand how the writer can have 
overlooked the Jesmond Playhouse, one of the 
best-known repertories of the North, which 
gave London Linden Travers, Carl Bernard, 
Esther McCracken and others. 


K. W. Herdman 
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SLEEP, LITTLE MAID 


from the bogey 
of BRONCHITIS 


The aromatic vapours of POTTERS 
ASTHMA REMEDY soon dispel the 
bogey of Bronchitis. 
Asthma, 


Marvellous for 
Whooping Cough, Colds, 
etc. 2/2 all Chemists and Herbalists. 


POTTER & CLARKE LTD., Artillery Lane, 
LONDON, E.| 


ALLENBY 
SOLDIER AND STATESMAN 
F. M. Viscount Wavell 


Lord Wavell’s biography of Lord Allenby, previously published in 
two volumes under the titles of Allenby : A Study In Greatness and 
Allenby in Egypt, now revised by the author and reset in one volume. 
7 half-tone plates, maps and plans. 15s. net 


AT RISE OF CURTAIN 
Ella Adkins 


Three comedies and two more serious one-act plays by the well- 
known author, that will be of special interest to Youth Clubs, 
Amateur Dramatic Societies and older pupils in schools. Two of 
the plays are for all-women casts. 4s. 6d. net 


UNITED SERVICES BOOK CONTEST 


The first contest closes on June 30th, 1946. All manuscripts should 
be sent with entry forms to: 


G. G. HARRAP & CO. LTD., 182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.!. 


HARRAP 


Ready Shortly 


LENIN COLLECTED WORKS 
Volume 23 


This is a new volume of Lenin’s 
articles and speeches during the period 


1918-1919. Limited Edition 21s. 


Reprints Now Ready 


Selected Works 
19s. 


KARL MARX: 


Two volumes - 


MARXISM and MODERN ART 
F. D. Klingender : ls. 


LAWRENCE AND WISHART 


- able benefit from the lessons. 


“| will certainly recommend 


‘EFFECTIVE 
SPEECH’ 
= ie 


AND THIS IS 
WILFRED PICKLES 
SAYING IT” 


Wilfred Pickles (former B.B.C. announcer) is 
a man to whom speech means everything. It 
is the gateway to success and he attaches the 
greatest importance to the ability to speak; not 
just to say words, but the power to put your 
thoughts into that forceful or persuasive speech 
which can be of such vital help towards success 
in any walk of life. This is what he says about 
“Effective Speech”:—‘I have found ‘Effective 
Speech’ extremely interesting and helpful and those 
who will conscientiously study it will derive consider- 
Whenever the occasion 
arises, I will certainly recommend the Course.” 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS 
Men and women who are progressing in busi- 
ness or profession to-day are those who overcame 
stagefright, timidity, lack of confidence and 
embarrassment. Everywhere, in all walks of 
life, you will find the forceful speakers among the 
leaders, among those who direct and control. 


A NEW AND EASY METHOD 

A unique book entitled “‘How to Work 
Wonders with Words ”’ explains how to acquire 
quickly the ability to address business conferences, 
lodges, clubs, etc., how to become an interesting 
and convincing conversationalist, how to develop 
poise and personality. 

One hundred thousand men and women in 
all walks of life—includ- 


jay cdlebpticss: Gusititser, ee ee 
tives, salesmen, : WHAT THIS 
cls! a 7 BOOK WILL 
clerks, men and women : SHOW YOU : 
in the Services, have : How to address a : 
found in this remarkable : pment! ree. : 
: How to _ promote : 
book the key that has eahininess throug: 
opened a veritable flood- :° speech. ; 


gate of natural speaking : 


ability. It has revealed How to make the 


: right impression. 


to them an easy way to 


‘How to train your : 


memory. 


advancement in  posi- : ane) to prover’ : 
oh > an respon oO: 
tion and salary, PTO- : toasts. : 
motion, prestige and real : How to make an : 
success. Thousands have : Hie SHEE ; 
accomplished wonderful : abn ites heuer : 
success through this : How to enlarge : 
simple, easy, yet effective : your vocabulary. : 
method. You, too, can : Dome (ie Taterelor : 
develop this power of | How to acquire a : 
speech, easily, quickly, : winning personality. : 

1 : How to overcome : 
surely. ay ee : 


Write for the book to- : 


day. 


Send 2d. Stamp NOW for 


“How to Work Wonders 
with Words.’’ 


THE 


SPEAKER’S CLUB (Dept. OI/ES11) 


MARPLE, CHESHIRE 


MUSIC ART & DRAMA 


By arrangement with 
JAY POMEROY 
PRESENTS 


THE NEW LONDON OPERA COMPANY 
“LA BOHEME _ 


SOCIETY 


Decor by ALEXANDRE BENOIS 


VocAL DIRECTOR AND PRopUCER: DINO BORGIOLI 
CONDUCTOR AND MusIcAL Director : ALBERTO EREDE 


FIRST PERFORMANCE WEDNESDAY JUNE 12th 


CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS, W.C. 2 


CAMBRIDGE THEATRE 


TEMple Bar 6056/3143 


ENGLISH 
EPISODE 


Charles Poulsen 


May Ist. 8s. 6d. 


PROGRESS PUBLISHING 
> 2-4 Parton Street, London, W.C. 14 


A 


LAWSON & DUNN 
(Publishers) Ltd. 


Ready Now 


BETTER THAN A KICK IN 
THE PANTS 


by JULIAN MACLAREN-Ross 
This collection of short stories is as ‘tinformal 
and lively and ‘of the times’ as the title sug- 
gests—a kerbside sparrow’s view of life, 
perky, knowing, ironical, rootless.’’ 


(The Listener). 
Crown 8vo 144 pp. Cloth. 


8s. 6d. net 


STRANGE DAUGHTER 
by Louis DE WOHL 


A novel out of the literary rut. 

This is a study in the power of evil thought. 
Its originality is not in its style which is taut 
and commonsense, but in its alarming mental 
standpoint. 

Here is horror which is not farce but a result 
of thought. 


Crown 8vo 196 pp. Cloth. 


200 CARTOONS 
by DENIM (Joss of ‘The Star’’) 


A collection of drawings giving an amusing 
picture of the lighter side of Army life and 
“*Demob.’’ 


Demy 8vo 56 pp. Card. 
2nd edition. 


10, BAYLEY STREET, 
BEDFORD SQUARE, W.C.1 


MUSeum 7223 


9s. 6d. net 


2s. 6d. net 
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Published by FORE PUBLICATIONS Ltd., 28/29 Southam 
Printed by A. White & Co., Ltd., at The William Chappell Pre 


COBBETV.) .EMESs 


Ready Shortly 


IRELAND 
HER OWN 


T. A. JACKSON 


Demy 8vo I5s. 


Reprinting 


SOCIAL 
THINKING 


PROF. H. LEVY 


Cr. 8vo 7s. 6d. 


2 SOUTHAMPTON PLACE, W.C.1 


pton Street, W.C.2; (TEMple Bar 7103 and 0945). 
ss, Lucas Road, Abbey Lane, Stratford, London, E. 15 


